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BY THE EDITOR 


O more honoured name is to be found in Turf history than 

that of Lord Falmouth; no one has done more to sustain the 
reputation of the thoroughbred horse than the breeder of the twenty 
winners of classic races who came from the Mereworth Stud, and 
it may be added that the best traditions of the black, white sleeves, 
red cap, have been carried on by the present Viscount, who has, 
moreover, added two to the score of classic victories. The late 
Lord Falmouth’s success might almost be described as phenome- 
nal, the truth being, however, that it should rather be attributed 
to sound judgment, combined, as is always the case when things 
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turn out well on the race course, with a happy modicum of luck ; 
for this latter can never be ignored. His success in the five great 
three-year-old races which are distinguished by the title of 
Classics, may be briefly enumerated. In the Derby, to mention 
the chief event first, the colours were carried by Kingcraft in 
1870, and Silvio in 1877, and Lord Falmouth also bred Harvester, 
who dead-heated with St. Gatien in 1884. No fewer than six 
winners of the Oaks came from Mereworth—Queen Bertha, who 
did so much for the Stud, in 1863; her daughters, Spinaway, 
1875, and Wheel of Fortune, 1879; Gamos, 1870, Jannette, 1878, 
and Busybody, 1884. Thrice the late Lord Falmouth won the 
Two Thousand—with Atlantic in 1874, Charrbert in 1879, and 
Galliard in 1883. He was responsible for the winners of five 
One Thousands—Hurricane in 1862, Cecilia in 1873, Spinaway 
in 1875, Wheel of Fortune in 1879 and Busybody in 1884. To 
these must be added three Legers—Silvio in 1877, Jannette the 
following year and Dutch Oven in 1882. In all, therefore, it 
appears, as stated, and I repeat the fact for the sake of emphasis- 
ing it, no fewer than twenty classic races were taken by animals 
bred by this master of the craft. 

At Lord Falmouth’s death all his horses were sold at New- 
market in December, and I think it may be said that this sale is 
chiefly accountable for the institution of the great December 
Auction at the Turf Headquarters. There had been sales prior 
to 1889 but none of this magnitude. It became evident that the 
place and season were alike convenient, and so the December 
Sales have grown. 

The present peer started entirely afresh, and with what may 
be described as a ‘* miss fire.’? He bought a mare called Mercy, 
with a view, I gather, to originating a stud, and she was put 
to Galopin, but about this there is nothing to record. By degrees 
Lord Falmouth acquired a number of other mares, never very 
many, a little over a modest dozen has been his limit; but they 
have been chosen and mated with admirable discretion, and 
though his record of victory has never swelled into big figures, 
a number of races have been won. They have, moveover, invari- 
ably been races of class, sometimes of the highest class; for 
Lord Falmouth has never been interested in winning handicaps 
or minor stakes, and it is a somewhat curious circumstance that 
the majority of the good animals he has bred have been mares. 

A few exceptions prove the rule, and of these exceptions 
Amadis was one. He is a son of Love Wisely and Galeta, the 
dam Mereworth bred, as are her relatives Galanthis and 
Gertrude. As regards the vexed question of luck, it would be 
a little difficult to say whether Amadis was fortunate or unfor- 
tunate. I think there can be little doubt that had he stood 
training he would have greatly distinguished himself in long- 
distance races as a four-year-old, even though he might not have 
beaten Bayardo for the Ascot Cup. As a two-year--old he was 
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not nearly at his best. It was not until Goodwood that he could 
be produced, and he was not prominent in the Halnaker Stakes ; 
but the race did him good, and a fortnight later he won a Maiden 
Plate at Kempton, one of those behind him being the future 
Gold Cup winner, Bomba. This earned him a_ substantial 
weight in the Ditch Mile Nursery, for thus early in his career 
it had been recognised that he was a stayer, and he ran third, 
giving a stone to the two who finished in front of him. As a 
three-year-old Amadis was never beaten. He won the Chippen- 
ham Plate at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, the Gold Vase at 
Ascot—Jackson, who had been second to him at his previous 
essay, second again and Bomba, who, as just noted, had been 
third to him in the previous season, third once more. He was 
not brought out again until the Doncaster Cup, in which there 
were two better favourites—Dark Ronald, 7 to 4, Dean Swift, 
11 to 4 though it was neither of these, but The Tetrarch’s sire, 
Roi Hérode, who followed him home. For the Jockey Club Cup 
only one ventured out against him, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
Fop, and what was thought of the race is shown by the fact that 
odds of 25 to 1 were laid on Amadis, who won at his ease. To 
Lord Falmouth’s great disappointment the colt developed ‘* a 
leg,’’ and could not be further trained, but he is showing promise 
at the stud, one of his sons being the speedy Foxton, another of 
them Esplandian, who won the valuable Chester Vase, and in 
fact there are further sound hopes that the horse’s merit will be 
perpetuated. 

Dealing with another victorious colt, before we come to the 
fillies, | have to make mention of Clarissimus, a son of Radium 
and Quintessence, who—as did likewise his dam—added the 
owner’s name to the record of Classic winners. The late Mr. 
Leopold Rothschild had great cause to rejoice at the success of 
this colt, for prior to his appearance owners and trainers had 
grown into the habit of shaking their heads over the young 
Radiums. —_Clarissimus could not be brought out until mid- 
September, at the Fifth Extra Newmarket Meeting in 1915. 
William Waugh, his trainer, entertained no small hope of 
success, but the race was a very near thing between the subse- 
quent Derby and Oaks winner, Fifinella, and Telephone Girl, 
the latter with a 10 Ib. advantage in the weights winning by a 
short head. The second and last appearance of Clarissimus as a 
two-year-old was in the Clearwell Stakes, which he won without 
difficulty. As a three-year-old he was tested highly, for in the 
_Two Thousand: he met a number of colts who were strongly 
fancied, Kwang Su, the half-brother to Bayardo, Nassovian, who 
had cost 3,400 guineas as a yearling, Figaro, who had ranked 
highly as a two-year-old, Sirian and others, including Phalaris 
who has made so great a name for himself since. Clarissimus 
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beat Kwang Su by three parts of a length, Nassovian, half a length 
behind, third. Although Lord Falmouth’s colt started at even - 
money for the Newmarket Stakes I do not think he was at his best. 
It was only by half a length, however, that he succumbed to 
Figaro, Sirian four lengths away. He could not run for the 
Derby, but in the September Stakes, which did duty for the 
St. Leger, he ran second to Hurry On, one of the best horses of 
modern days, and in the Champion Stakes at the Second October 
Meeting, he beat Silver Tag, who had made a considerable name 
for herself as a winner of the Cambridgeshire, with the heavy 
burden for a three-year-old of 8 st. 3 lb., amongst other events. 
This was the last appearance of Clarissimus, and curiosity has 
been expressed as to why no more was seen of him. — Lord 
Falmouth tells me that though a good tempered horse he was 
very excitable, so much so that it was thought not improbable 
he might do himself some mischief. If, for instance, he had got 
rid of his boy at exercise, the result might have been awkward 
for horse as well as rider, and it was considered desirable to 
retire him. He is now at the Welbeck Stud, standing at a fee 
of £48. 

I should not like to speculate upon the relative merits of 
Amadis, Clarissimus, and the latter’s dam, Quintessence; indeed 
there is no saying how good the mare may have been, as she was 
never beaten. Quintessence was a daughter of St. Frusquin 
and Margarine, the dam purchased from Lord Zetland. Of her 
Ascot engagements a Biennial was chosen for her, and she 
cantered home from fourteen opponents, one of them that good 
horse Zinfandel, who was almost favourite. This was an excel- 
lent beginning, and she followed on by beating Sermon and 
others for the Exeter Stakes, the six furlongs showing that she 
could stay; after which her third and last two-year-old effort was 
made in the Molecomb at Goodwood, where she landed the odds 
laid on her in a canter. She was specially trained for the One 
Thousand Guineas, and took this Classic from Prince Sotykoff’s 
Sun Rose and Mr. Walter Raphael’s Sky Scraper, the favourite, 
Baroness La Fléche lengths behind, as was Major Eustace 
Lorder’s good mare Hammerkop. I! did not ask Lord Falmouth 
why no more was seen of Quintessence till Doncaster. There, 
however, she secured the Park Hill Stakes, in which she beat 
Hammerkop four lengths, giving her moreover 4 lb., the winner 
of the Oaks, Our Lassie, who had beaten Hammerkop three 
lengths at Epsom, here unplaced. Quintessence then came out 
for the Newmarket Oaks, which she carried off at her ease with 
odds of 100 to 15 on her. Possibly it would have been difficult 
to place her as a four-year-old, and Lord Falmouth has always 
been inclined to retire his mares early. At any rate she was 
sent to the paddocks, a course which seemed to be amply justified 
by the birth of Clarissimus. 
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Invicta, half-sister to Amadis, started victoriously. In 1910 
she came out for a Triennial at the Newmarket First October, 
the race preceding Lemberg’s Oockey Club Stakes, and beat the 
favourite Meleager, who, however, gave her a good deal of 
weight, by a head. In her only other two-year-old essay, the 
Clearwell Stakes, a head, that of Borrow who was to win the 
Middle Park later in the meeting, was against her. The daughter 
of Lord Bobs was not prominent in Atmah’s One Thousand, 
nor in the Gordon Stakes at Goodwood behind Prince Palatine, 
but she wound up with a victory in the Autumn Yearling Plate at 
Hurst Park. 

I must not omit Frugality, a daughter of St. Frusquin and 
Wise Virgin, who did well, though not by any means all that 
was expected of her. As a two-year-old she was only out once. 
Lord Falmouth has never been in the habit of hurrying his horses, 
but it was thought well to give her a run at Stockton, where she 
finished third for the Hardwicke Stakes. Next season she came 
near to winning the One Thousand, that is to say she was second 
to Witch Elm, and it was thought highly probable that she would 
do better still in the Oaks; but on the morning of the race 
Lord Falmouth heard the disappointing news from William 
Waugh that the filly was lame. She had twisted a plate at 
exercise and cut her leg badly. Happily, however, she was able 
to run at Ascot, where she won the Coronation Stakes from Mr. 
Washington Singer’s Laomedia and the Oaks winner, Glass Doll. 
This last-named was giving her 138 lb. but was beaten half a dozen 
lengths, and it seems certain that there was little between 
them, for in the Park Hill Stakes, when Frugality was second 
at evens to Mr. Fairie’s Jubilee, Glass Doll, trying to give only 
4 lb., was no nearer than sixth. One of the best mares Lord 
Falmouth ever owned was Belleisle, a daughter of Isinglass and 
Virginal. As a two-year-old this filly was never beaten. She 
came out in the Chesterfield at the Second July Meeting, which 
she won from Charmian and Cylgad. She won the Ham at 
Goodwood from The Tylt, the Champion Breeders’ Foal Plate at 
Derby from Hall Cross, and the Cheveley Park Stakes, carrying 
9 st. 6 lb., from Polkerris, 8 st. 10 lb., and the subsequent Derby 
winner, Tagalie, 9 st. 1 Ib. As a three-year-old, however, she 
scarcely fulfilled her promise, though she was third for the One 
Thousand Guineas and second for the Gratwicke at Goodwood, her 
only victory being the Nassau Stakes at the Duke of Richmond’s 
meeting, where she beat Equitable, on whom odds were laid. 

There are still two other notable fillies to be mentioned, 
Alice, a daughter of Isinglass and Alemena, and Cour- 
tesy by Isinglass out of Cortegar. The career of the 
former was brought to a sudden end by an accident. 
Courtesy was one of Lord Falmouth’s numerous seconds in 
important races. For the One Thousand Guineas she finished 
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fourth to Rhodora, and for the Oaks, second to Signorinetta, 
beaten only three parts of a length. At the present time, so far 
as has appeared, Perion, a son of Amadis and Panacea, is the 
best of Lord Falmouth’s two-year-olds. Starting favourite for 
a Breeders’ Stakes at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting, 
he was beaten a very short head by Sir John Thursby’s Lightly, 
after a bad stumble, which may well have accounted for his 
defeat. From what has been said it wili be well understood that 
no successes are more appreciated by race-goers than those of 
bearers of what used to be called the ‘‘ Magpie Jacket.’’ Lord 
Falmouth was a hunting man in former years and I fancy kept 
some horses in the Whaddon Chase country. He was also at 
one time well known with the Queen’s Buckhounds. He used to 
drive a coach, but I suppose it must be said that his chief sport 
is and always has been the Turf. 


SOUTH ESK WATER. 


*Tis twa score simmers, syne the day 
When by South Esk I’d find ye; 

I’m auld the noo, ye’re aiblins grey 
Yet weel richt weel I mind ye; 


For birdie’s sang was ne’er sae dear 
As when we roamed together, 

Nor sun sae bricht, nor sky sae clear, 
Sae sweet nae simmer weather : 


Then Care kept a’ his bolts in hand, 
Unloosed frae oot his quiver ; 

The warld was juist a fairy land, 
And life a gowden river: 


There’s mony a face I’ve kent o’er sea 
O’mony a weel-faured daughter ; 

But twa Scots een bure aye the gree— 
Yer ain—by South Esk Water. 


H. 


Look 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON (©) 


“LITTLE MEN.” 


NE reason why the restrictions on racing—the reduction of 
the number of horses in training and so forth lately decreed 
—are so much to be regretted is that they must have a serious 
effect upon the “‘ little man.’’ This phrase includes the enthusiast 
who owns two or three animals of small account, though it must 
be admitted that this description of ‘“‘ little man ’’ is sometimes 
chiefly concerned with the problem of making his platers pay, 
and the struggle to do so may impel him into devious paths; but 
the term is mainly employed to signify the small breeder, the 
owner of perhaps a couple of mares who are amongst his most 
treasured possessions. Busy hours are passed in solitary con- 
sideration, or in discussion with some more or less knowledgeable 
friend, as to the best method of utilising these prospective fortunes, 
as if an altogether unusual share of good luck befalls them they 
might become. ‘‘ Hope springs eternal,’’ and there are at any 
rate precedents by which the “little man’’ may weil be 
encouraged. Rotherhill was by no means a fashionable sire in 
the late ’seventies. St. Editha was sent to him, and produce 
being doubtful, afterwards to The Rover, another horse from 
whom it would have appeared unduly sanguine to expect much. 
But the result was St. Gatien, whose brilliant career need not be 
recapitulated. He was doubtless unlucky to have merely dead- 
heated for the Derby instead of winning it outright, and, happily 
for his owner, he did not share the very general impression that 
a three-year-old could not win the Cesarewitch with such a 
burden as 8 st. 10 1b. It is well known that Mr. Hammond betted 
freely, and St. Gatien’s Cesarewitch endowed him with not the 
only fortune he acquired over this chance-bred horse and his con- 
temporary, Florence. 

Four years prior to this there had been another chance-bred 
three-year-old of the highest rank. Like Rotherhill and The Rover, 
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Bertram was by no means a first-class sire, whose owner must 
have been annually anxious to secure subscriptions for a few 
decent mares and delighted when anything with a vestige of class 
was forthcoming. Cast Off was, however, sent to Bertram, and 
the result was Robert the Devil. It is a commonplace to repeat 
the unquestionable fact that Robert the Devil ought to have won 
the Derby. No one who saw that race, as I did, can for a 
moment doubt that the result was entirely due to Archer’s jockey- 
ship on Bend Or. These two examples, St. Gatien and Robert 
the Devil, have inspired ardent hopes in a multitude of little 
breeders during the last part of the century. 


PULLING UP AFTER THE UNDER 14.2 HANDS RACE 
See “ Racing Abroad.”’ 


The Breeding of Derby Winners 


But the fact remains, and it is an instructive one, that with 
the rarest exceptions, barely enough to prove the rule, Derbies 
are won by horses whose breeding is on the strictest lines of 
fashion. Class in sire and dam may be derived in two ways: 
the horse may himself have had a distinguished Turf career, 
or if this has not been the case, being almost invariably well bred, 
he must have given proof at the stud of peculiar capability for 
the function he has to exercise, without having shown himself a 
racehorse of commanding merit. In this latter connection I am 
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thinking of three particular sires—Wisdom, whose name is not 
to be found amongst winners of the principal races; Desmond, 
a winning two-year-old, who trained off, or was possibly affected 
by temper later in life; and Gallinule, who figures moderately in 
the Racing Calendar, but owing to the judgment of Captain 
Harry Greer, came into rare prominence at the stud. Perhaps I 
might also mention Tredennis, though his name is not conspicu- 
ous as a Classic sire. 

A glance through the last score or so of Derby 
winners may well tend in no small measure to discourage 
the high ambition of the “little man.’? Almost invari- 
ably classic winners are found in the pedigrees of the 
heroes and heroines of Epsom — including the winners 
of what is called the New Derby, which has been run at New- 
market over the Suffolk Course, Behind the Ditch, during the 
last four years. Gainsborough conforms to the breeding which, 
according to the dictum of the late General Pearson, was the 
correct line for the production of a race horse, ‘‘ by the winner of 
the Leger out of the winner of the Oaks.’’ This recipe has been 
attributed to various authorities, but there is the evidence of the 
late Lord Suffolk, or, to be strictly accurate, of the penultimate 
Earl, to give it to its proper source. As everyone knows, Gains- 
borough is the son of Bayardo and Rosedrop, and the dam 
introduces another classic winner, for her sire was St. Frusquin, 
who carried off the Two Thousand and can hardly be deemed the 
inferior of Persimmon, seeing that there was only a neck between 
them in the Derby, and that the running was reversed in the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes. I have always been of opinion that 
Watts’ greater strength and length of leg accounted in some 
measure for the neck at Epsom by which Persimmon won, St. 
Frusquin having been ridden by a weaker, if withal a remarkably 
skilful jockey, T. Loates, who could go to scale at 7 st. 5 Ib. In 
the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, it may be needless to repeat, St. 
Frusquin had an advantage of 3 lb. over the Derby winner, and 
won by half a length. It is true that the jockeys were the same 
as they had been on the Surrey Downs, which may be held in 
some measure to vitiate my argument; as to which, however, it 
can only be said that had the stronger jockey been on St. 
Frusquin his victory might have been more decisive. 

Fifinella is a daughter of Polymelus and Silver Fowl, the 
dam a daughter of the Leger winner Wild Fowler, Polymelus 
himself being a son of Cyllene, who was not indeed a classic 
winner for the reason that his owner had, strangely enough, 
omitted to enter him for the classic races, but I think there can 
be no question that he was the best three-year old of his season, 
and he gave striking proof of his ability by his impressive 
victory in the Ascot Cup, which it was supposed by the friends of 
Gardefeu that victorious French colt could not lose. Pommern, 
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in 1915, was another Polymelus, his dam Merry Agnes by St. 
Hilaire, a son of St. Simon and Distant Shore, the dam one of 
the chief mares of her generation. As it happened, the last 
Derby was run at Epsom brought out an unusually large field but 
also with a single exception an unusually moderate one. There 
were thirty runners, and Durbar II, brought over from France 
to run, proved the best of them. I lunched with his owner, the 
late Mr. Duryea, on the day of the race, and learned from him 
that his colt was not regarded as by any means in the first class, 


WINNER OF THE MILE HANDICAP RETURNING TO SCALE. 


See “ Racing Abroad.”’ 


though something more than useful. ‘‘ If there is a good one 
among your English horses I shall not win it,’’ he remarked to 
me. I told him that Sir John Thursby’s Kennymore was the 
one he had to fear, a conclusion which needed no perspicacity ; 
but as it will be remembered Kennymore lost his temper at the 
post and was practically out of it before the start, so that the 
way was cleared for the French-bred son of Rabelais. That Mr. 
Arthur James had parted with this son of St. Simon and Satirical 
was to the end of his life a matter of lasting regret to him. Of 
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Durbar Il’s dam, Armenia, I can find little trace beyond the fact 
that she was—I think—by St. Simon. 

Aboyeur, the only horse in the history of the Derby who 
has taken the race’ in consequence of an objection, was, 
like his conqueror Craganour, a son of Desmond, who 
on several occasions was so conspicuous the table 
of winning sires. Aboyeur’s dam was Pawky, a daughter 
of the Ascot winner Morion, this last named a_ remark- 
able horse, for he had staying capacity enough to win the 
Gold Cup at Ascot after having shown himself speedy enough 
to carry off the Hunt Cup the previous season with the substan- 
tial weight for a three-year-old of 7 st. 9 Ib. If Tagalie ranks as 
a somewhat moderate Derby winner there is nothing in her 
breeding to encourage the little man. She was a daughter of 
Cyllene and Tagale, the dam by Le Sancy, one of the best race- 
horses of his generation, and likewise one of the most successful 
sires ever known in France. Le Sancy peopled the French Turf 
with victorious greys. When some years ago I was managing 
a stable of horses I was particularly anxious to obtain a nomina- 
tion to Le Sancy, and as a special favour, gained by influence, 
was told that a mare might be sent at a fee equivalent to £480. 
Sunstar can scarcely have struck students of breeding as 
of the highest parentage, for Sundridge, his sire, had “been 
known only as a brilliant sprinter, and his dam Doris was a very 
bad animal as a race-horse, nor was she especially well bred, 
being a daughter of Loved One. In this case the little breeder 
might, indeed, have felt some encouragement. Sundridge’s fee 
at the time when Doris was sent to him was only £38. Lemberg, 
in 1910, was another Cyllene, his dam Galicia by one of the best 
of Derby winners in Galopin; and Minoru was the second of the 
three Cyllenes to win a Derby, the dam Mother Seigel by Friar’s 
Balsam, who as a_ two-year-old had shown himself ‘greatly 
superior to both Ay rshire, who won the Derby next year, and 
Seabreeze, who won both the Oaks and the Leger.  Friar’s 
Balsam’s dam was by Galopin. 

Discussions are often hear as to whether it is from sire or 
dam that a horse mainly derives his merit. The list we are 
examining would go to prove that whatever credit the dam may 
deserve there is no ignoring the responsibility of the sire. But 
Signorinetta must surely have owed her excellence mostly to 
her dam, the flying Signorina, invincible as a two-year-old, and 
though she did not consistently retain her form, a very notable 
winner afterwards. Signorinetta was by Chaleureux, for whom 
more cannot be claimed than that he was a very good handicap 
horse—a winner of the Cesarewitch as a four-year-old with 7 st 
5lb. Nor was his parentage at all out of the common, he having 
been a son of Goodfellow, a moderate horse when in training. 
Still, Signorina was a host in herself. Orme, the sire of Orby, 
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might quite conceivably have won the Derby had he run in it. It 
was always a very nice question between him and La Fleche, and 
the excuse for Orme in the Leger which the filly won has more 
in it than is found in excuses as a rule: he was very badly ridden. 
Orby’s dam Rhoda B. was by Hanover, one of the best horses 
ever known in the United States. The marvellous thing about 
Spearmint, the winner in 1906, is that he was allowed to go at 
auction for 300 guineas, one of the very few classic winners who 
has ever been purchased in the sale ring. Any Colonial lover of 
racing would feel grievously insulted at a hint that Carbine, 
Spearmint’s sire, was other than a great horse. His dam Maid 
of the Mint was a daughter of Minting, who would assuredly 
have earned even a much greater reputation than he did enjoy 
had not his lot been cast in Ormonde’s year. 

Cyllene’s first Derby winner was Cicero, the dam Gas, and 
here another classic name is introduced in Ayrshire. Gas was 
a daughter of Ayrshire and Illuminata, the dam of Ladas. Yet 
another classic winner occurs in the pedigree of St. Amant, son 
of St. Frusquin and Lady Loverule, the dam by Muncaster, who 
was believed by many spectators of the Two Thousand Guineas 
of 1880 to have carried off that race. I will not repeat the familiar 
story of the Duke of Beaufort’s impression that Muncaster had 
just beaten Petronel. Once more the Derby winner of 1903 was 
the son of a horse whose name occurs earlier in the list. I am 
speaking of Rock Sand, the son of Sainfoin and of Roquebrune, 
a daughter of St. Simon and the beautiful St. Marguerite. About 
this period St. Simon’s name occurs frequently. Ard Patrick’s 
sire, St. Florian, was a son of St. Simon and Palm Flower, the 
dam Morganette, by Springfield, one of the best milers in racing 
‘history, out of Lady Morgan by the Derby winner Thormanby. 
St. Florian may not have been a great race-horse, but it can be 
said for him that his aims were always of the highest, and he had 
the bad luck in more than one of his races to meet Isinglass, his 
senior by a year. St. Florian ran in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
split Ladas and Glare in the Newmarket Stakes, was behind 
Isinglass in the Princess of Wales’s and the Jockey Club Stakes. 
The only race he won as a three-year-old was, indeed, a handicap, 
but a good one, the Duke of York’s Stakes at Kempton. St 
Simon was the grandsire of Volodyovski, a son of Florizel i 
and La Reine by Rosicrucian, and the name above his in the list 
of Derby winners is that of Florizel’s brother Diamond Jubilee 
by St. Simon out of Perdita II, by Hampton. Thus far we still 
find small encouragement for the ‘‘little man,” nor is there any in 
Flying Fox by Orme out of Vampire by Galopin, nor in Jeddah by 
Janissary out of Pilgrimage, winner of both the Two Thousand 
and One Thousand Guineas, one of the most notable mares in the 
Stud-book. I have gone back far enough to justify the 
contention. 
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Letters constantly reach me from known and unknown 
friends containing details of sporting events, often of race 
meetings held wherever our soldiers have penetrated. One of 
these letters, kindly sent by Mr. H. L. Chadborn from Windhuk, 
S.W.A. Protectorate, lately known as German South West Africa, 
enclosed several photographs, two of which are reproduced in 
these pages. ‘* We have held some very good gymkhanas since 
the occupation,’’ Mr. Chadborn writes, ‘‘ as these photographs 
will show. Handicaps are framed, with the lowest weight 10 st. 
and the top weight has usually to be about 13 st. The course is 
very heavy sand, but nevertheless the mile is generally run in a 
fraction over 1 min. 56 secs., not bad going for troop horses 
considering the weights carried and the ground. I may add 
that the mile was carefully measured in the centre of the course.’’ 
I regret that I have not more particulars, but the photographs 
strike me as interesting nevertheless as showing the manner in 
which our men amuse themselves, and of the popularity of the 
sport. 

* * * * 

I am reserving what there is to be said about contemporary 

racing, as in truth there is at present little of interest to note. 


At the time of writing the two-year-olds had not sorted themselves 
out, and as regards the three-year-olds the effortless victory of 
Irish Elegance with an 18 tb. penalty in the July Cup is perhaps 
the outstanding event. The best two-year-old of the season has 
yet to make plain his claim to the distinction. 
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PADDING” 


By N. H. 


‘© 4 ND you won’t forget to send the photograph? ”’ 

The voice of Lieutenant Malcolm Lester, R.N., known to 
his familiars as plain Binks, was the soul of earnest entreaty. 
They—he and the girl—were standing on the steps of a London 
house. A taxi throbbed at the kerb, ticking away the precious- 
pennies. 

But Binks cared little for pennies ; he had had seven days’ leave. 
He had been to six dinners, seven suppers, four theatres and two 
dances (and the girl had been to them too). He had seen her 
home every night but one—when a mere soldier had carried her 
off under his astonished eyes—and he was due on board the 
Moyle at noon the next day. 

This, therefore, was ‘‘ farewell and adieu,’’ so, hang the 
expense ! 

His eyes, as they looked into hers, were pools of eloquence ; 
his hand held hers longer than was strictly necessary, as he made 
his appeal. 

“And you won’t forget to send the photograph ? ”’ 

“But why do you want one? I always thought you had 
no room in a ship for luxuries like that. Everything so plain 
and severe, and that sort of thing.’’ There was a note of raillery 
in her voice. 

Binks chuckled. 

he ejaculated. ‘‘ My hat! You should see the 
photos and things in my .. .’’——he hesitated before he was 
quite lost, ‘‘ friends’ cabins,’’ he finished, with almost a sigh of 
relief. The lady smiled to herself. 


‘* Well, I’ll see about it, if you’re good and go now; it’s fear- 
fully late, and just listen to that taxi. Good-bye. . . . Write 
to me, if youhaveamoment. . . . Yes, all right,’’—as Binks 
began to plead anew—‘‘ I’ll send you one; I will, really. Now, 
do go. Buckup! Hurry! Run!” 

Binks ran, and turned at the bottom of the steps for one last, 
fond book. A fair face appeared for a moment, round the edge 
of the half-closed door. 


‘“‘ All gone!” said the sweetest voice in the world (for the 
moment) softly. 
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Binks jumped into the taxi and closed the door, then leaning 
at the window, ‘‘ All gone!”’ he called back. It was a formula 
ancient with the usage of six nights ! 

Then he pulled up the window with a vicious bang. 


* * * * * %* 


Dinner in the Wardroom was in full swing and conversation 
flowed much more freely than usual, since there were several 
returned revellers present, with news of moment to report, regard- 
ing the latest iniquities, such as forbidden dancing for officers 
and curtailed lunches, or concerning the newest fox-trot, the 
aspect of Piccadilly or the Aerial Defence problem. 

Hallo, Binks! ’’ exclaimed someone, feigning to perceive 
the Junior Watchkeeper for the first time. ‘‘ So you’re not 
‘ absenoverleaf,’ after all. Just my filthy! I laid Monty five to 
one, in pennies, that you would be.”’ 

“Rot,” retorted Binks, ‘‘ you did nothing of the sort. And, 
anyway, Monty wouldn’t take you. He knows that kind of thing 
isn’t done, now-a-days. Perhaps you aren’t aware there’s a 
war on.”’ 

‘All right, my son, don’t get peevish. I must have my 
little joke,’’ replied the first speaker. He turned a smiling coun- 
tenance down the table. ‘‘ He seems annoyed about something,”’ 


he added, nodding, with his mouth full, at the Junior Watch- 
keeper. 
Then ensued a fusilade of queries, chaff and “‘ ragging ’’ gener- 
ally, directed at the unfortunate Binks. 
‘“She loves him not!’”’ sighed the A.P., looking up from 
dissecting a portion of the Mess Steward’s effort at table decora- 


tion. ‘* Ah, me, ’twas ever thus! ”’ 


“Shut up, you idiot !’’ snapped Binks. 

‘* Oh, woman, in our hours of leave ! ’’ chanted the Lieutenant 
of Marines, adapting the quotation to the situation, and aiming 
a bread pill at the Watchkeeper. The latter instantly adopted the 
reprisal system. 

‘*T say,’’ he cried, “‘do chuck it! It’s all very well, but 
it was rotten, having to come away.” 

‘* 1 know, J know,’’ svmpathised his neighbour, patting him on 
the back. ‘‘ My heart bleeds for you. It does really. Tell 
me,’’ he leant closer and dropped his voice to a confidential pitch, 
What’s she like? ”’ 

‘* Ah,” said Binks. ‘‘ Now you’re asking. 

‘‘ Has she got waving tresses and a divine figure? Pearly 
teeth, a rosebud mouth and——er, well all the usual rig, don’t 
you know ?”’ went on the questioning imbecile. 

““ Wait and see,’’ answered Binks, shortly. 

Wait and see?’’ repeated the -other. ‘‘ Ha! I scent a 
romance. New ship’s boy. Pearly teeth, rosebud mouth. 
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Devotion to Lieutenant Lester. Unbending attitude of that officer 
from his usual hauteur. Boy faints at firing-practice. Cap falls 
off, waving tresses descend. Captain slightly annoyed! Lieu- 
tenant Lester’s services no longer required. I see it all.’ The 
speaker paused for effect, then added, with intense seriousness, 
‘“ My dear old Thing, take my advice; don’t do it!”’ 

Binks looked at him with withering scorn. 

““] suppose,’’ he remarked, icily, ‘“‘ they hadn’t a vacancy at 
the Yarmouth establishment. Have you, by any chance, ever 
heard of such a thing as a photograph? Because, if you wait, 
you might see one.’’ He turned to the First Lieutenant, raising 
his voice a little. 

““ When do we pick up our first mail, Number One?’’ he 
enquired. 

The First Lieutenant smiled. 

““ It all depends on how long it takes to sort your correspond- 
ence at the G.P.O.,’’ he replied, “but with luck, we — get 
one in about a fortnight.” 

The Watchkeeper groaned. 

‘Why not say a month, and thoroughly enjoy yourself!” 
he snorted. 

The end of a fortnight, however, did see the advent of the 
mail. It came on board during the last dog-watch, and was 
distributed in the Wardroom. Nearly the whole Mess was 
present, excepting those on duty, for, when one is several hundred 
miles from England, Home and Beauty, one doesn’t let the mail 
arrive without knowing all about it. 

The Commander dealt out the letters and parcels like one who 
dispenses the bounty of the gods; while the rest received them 
with very much the air of small boys taking long-coveted prizes. 
They felt an almost personal gratitude towards the Commander. 

In one or two instances, though, the sentiment was short- 
lived. For example, when the Gunnery Lieutenant unpacked an 
intriguing looking parcel and brought to light a Thermos flask 
whose shattered insides rattled blithely in the outer case, grati- 
tude was certainly not what he expressed ! And when the Engineer 
Commander sorted his little lot, five letters in all, at which his heart 
had leapt, and found they consisted of two bills, a circular, a 
receipt and a note from his bankers, he was really very sulky 
about it, and never quite recovered for the rest of the evening. 

But theirs, happily, were almost isolated cases. On the 
whole, it was a very good mail. 

‘‘ Three for you, Lester,’’ said the Commander to the Junior 
Watchkeeper. ‘‘ Two letters and a flat thing ’’—his eyes creased 
—‘‘ shouldn’t be surprised if it was a photograph.”’ 

Binks took them, hurriedly, but the A.P. and the Medical 
Officer had heard, and they gave him no peace until he let them 
see the new and precious possession. 
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The A.P. affected to be overcome by the beauty thereof, and 
gazed at the picture with a rapt expression of countenance. But 
the M.O. was more practical. 

‘What are you going to do with it?”’ was his first remark. 

‘Frame it, of course,’’ replied the Watchkeeper. ‘‘ What do 
you usually do with photographs ? ”’ 

‘* Throw ’em overboard,’ answered the M.O., who posed as 
a misogynist. 

‘* How charming of you! ’’ said Binks, with a sniff. ‘‘ Well, 
oddly enough, I don’t.” 

‘*So I’ve noticed,’ retorted the Surgeon, drily, ‘‘ | happen 
to have seen your cabin. What I want to know is, how are you 
going to make room for another photo-frame ? You couldn’t drop 
a pin between them, as it is.”’ 

** Shan’t have to make any room,”’ answered Binks, casually. 

“Bat . « 

“Well, if you like to come along, I’ Il show you, since you’re 
so mighty interested. It’s quite simple.”’ 

So the three of them passed out of the Wardroom, turned 
aft, down a ladder, and passing one or two curtained doors, 
entered the Junior Watchkeeper’s cabin. 

It was not a large apartment, yet it afforded space to an 
astonishing number of photographs. Cabinets, postcards, snaps; 
big and little, they occupied every available inch of the dressing- 
chest, book-shelf and writing table. What happened when the 
Moyle encountered heavy weather can be left to the imagination. 
But, beyond a few battered corners and cracked glasses, they 
suffered surprisingly little. 

With about four exceptions, they were all feminine photo- 
graphs, which was very reprehensible on the part of the Junior 
Watchkeeper : but he didn’t seem in the least conscience-stricken. 

Standing in front of the array, he ran his eye critically over 
sach specimen. Selecting one, at length, in a silver frame, sur- 
mounted by a true lover’s knot, he laid it face downwards and 
attacked the back fastenings. 

The others watched, with interest. 

He lifted the back, and removing first what appeared to be 
some pieces of cardboard, and then the photograph, he put in 
the new arrival. Behind it he replaced the erstwhile tenant and 
then the pieces of cardboard. Fastening the flap, he stood the 
frame ina prominent position and regarded it with satisfaction. 

“There,’’? he said, ‘‘ that’s how it’s done. Absolutely no 
deception.”’ 

““H’m. So I perceive,’’—the Surgeon was not very appre- 
ciative. ‘* But, if I may say so, it seems hardly well, compli- 
mentary to the previous occupier.” 

“Oh,” said Binks, ‘‘ that little romance fizzled out quite a 
considerable time ago. She married a rancher and lost interest 
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in the Service. Besides, she isn’t the only one to go the same 


road.’’ He picked up the frame again, removed the pieces of 
cardboard and turned them round. They, too, were photographs. 

‘Well,’ ejaculated the A.P., ‘‘ you are a one, and no 
mistake ! ”’ 


Binks waved his hand towards the other frames. 

““They’re nearly all like that,’? he observed, cheerfully. 
‘‘ The dud ones make excellent padding.”’ 

‘“‘] always was convinced you had a murky past, young 
fella,’’ said the M.O. grimly. ‘‘ You’re a regular Bluebeard ! 
How long, may I ask, will the present favourite remain where 
she is?” 

‘* Till we’re sunk or I retire,’? was the answer in a decided 
tone. ‘‘ That, my friend, is the Only Girl in the World, and 
don’t you forget it.”’ 

““Oh,”’ said the Surgeon. 


* 


* * 


* * 


* 


Some months later, the Moyle, having put in for a week or 
so at a famous Colonial harbour, was on the eve of departure for 
the sterner duties of life once more. 

That week had been a memorable one, of many social 
‘stunts’ and much féting, generally, and the Mess wasn’t a bit 
happy at the idea of leaving. 

The Wardroom was wrapped in gloom when the Commander 
came in and glanced round the assembled company as though 
looking for someone. 

Lester anywhere about? he asked. 

The A.P. looked up. 

“| think he’s in the cabin, sir. Shall I go and see? ”’ 

‘*T wish you would. Tell him I want a word with him.’’ 

The A.P. departed. Coming to the Watchkeeper’s cabin, he 
knocked and entered. 

Binks was seated at his bunk. Beside him lay a brand new 
photograph and on his knees was a silver frame, ornamented with 
a true lover’s knot. 

‘* Binks,’’ said the A.P., ‘‘ the ‘ Bloke’ wants you.” 

‘“ Righto,’”’ returned Binks, without looking up, “‘ I’m just 
coming.” 

He hastily inserted the picture and stood the frame in it’s 
place. 

‘Hullo!’ cried the A.P., looking at it, ‘‘ where’s the Only 
Girl in the World?” 

‘* There she is,’’ replied the Watchkeeper, complacently. 

‘Ass! I mean the other one.”’ 

‘*QOh,”’ said Binks, with fine unconcern, ‘‘ she’s——-er,—— 
just padding. Where did you say the Commander was?” 

The A.P. merely gasped. 
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A CORNER OF L’ISLE D’ADAM, THE FRENCH OPEN-AIR SWIMMING BATH 
ON THE OISE, NEAR PARIS. 


The Open Air Swimming Baths 
and Ponds of London 


Written and Illustrated by CLIVE HOLLAND. 


F late years swimming as a form of healthful exercise and as. 
a useful accomplishment has received far more attention 
from the general public than formerly ; but there are far too many 
swimmers and would-be swimmers than there should be in the 
area comprised within the boundaries of Greater London who are 
ignorant of the many facilities for bathing and swimming now 
available. Numbers of Londoners still content themselves with 
the practice of swimming and diving when on their annual or 
other holidays at the seaside, and neglect the opportunities which 
are now-a-days offered them at their very doors. 
Strangely enough, our French allies, who in many sports. 
_ favoured by us are undoubtedly less enthusiastic and less expert 
than we are, had, for some years before any organised attempt 
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was made by public authorities in London to provide reasonable 
and comfortable facilities for open air swimming and bathing, 
a popular resort and much-frequented open air bathing station at 
L’Isle D’Adam, a charming spot twenty miles from Paris on the 
Oise. Here hundreds of Parisians, as well as people of L’Isle 
D’Adam itself and the neighbourhood, foregather during the 
summer months, and especially on Sundays and Féte days, to 
swim and dive as their fancy and their skill dictate. There are 
some fine swimmers and divers of both sexes in the several clubs 
which have their headquarters here. On fine days the ‘‘ plage ”’ 
and diving stages present a very animated scene, and gay- 
coloured and sometimes startling costumes are worn by the lady 
swimmers and bathers. A band, a first-class restaurant, and 
bathing cabines de luxe make it a much more luxurious and 
fashionable mode of enjoying a swim than do any of the ponds 
and baths at present available to Londoners, but the facilities 
offered the latter are by no means to be despised, as our illustra- 
tions show. 

After the War it is to be hoped that the comfortable and 
reasonable facilities offered by the various local authorities of 
London Boroughs and the Parks Department of the L.C.C. may 
be still further developed, and that visits from French swimmers 
may be arranged, to take part in galas and competitions as a 
means of fostering the Entente Cordiale in sports and pastimes. 

Those who have been interested in the development of 
swimming, and more especially in the teaching of the children 
of the elementary and secondary schools this useful art, have been 
much encouraged by the forward policy adopted by many muni- 
cipal and other authorities in this regard. When one considers 
the undoubted physical and other benefits which are derived from 
swimming and bathing the wonder is that the provision of public 
swimming baths and bathing ponds has been so comparatively 
slow. 

There is no other single exercise so admirable as is swimming 
for the development of physique, self-reliance and self-sacrifice. 
It may indeed be taken for granted that the saying ‘‘ Mens sana 
in corpore sano’’ applies to all active swimmers. London is 
slowly but steadily acquiring a more adequate and satisfactory 
provision by the authorities of open air baths, and the more 
organized and extensive teaching of swimming to children will 
undoubtedly have a marked and beneficial effect upon the 
physique of many of the present and future generation. 

Although nothing can equal sea bathing for invigorating 
properties, provided one avoids chill, does not remain in fresh 
water too long, and is careful when bathing where weeds and 
other obstructions are present, fresh water, lake and river swim- 
ming provide an excellent substitute for the possibly unattainable 
seaside. 
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One of the earliest resorts available for London swimmers 
was the famous Serpentine in Hyde Park, which has been the 
scene of many contests. It is so centrally situated that the facili- 
ties offered might be considerably developed in the way of control 
and accommodation In fact, in the coming days of peace a 
miniature Isle D’Adam could be made with an outlay of a not 
too considerable amount of initiative and money on the part of 
the ‘‘ competent authorities ’’ whoever they may be. The Serpen- 
tine is the headquarters of several famous swimming clubs. -and 


DIVING FROM THE RAFT AT THE HIGHGATE BATHS. 


the one which holds a Christmas morning handicap “‘ come frost, 
snow, rain or wintry sunshine,’’ provided only the ice is not too 
thick to get through, is known to most of us. It was instituted 
by the Serpentine Club as long ago as 1864, and has been held 
each succeeding Christmas morning ever since, with few excep- 
tions, caused by the thickness of the ice. Even when the ice 
has been too thick for the race some swimmers have always been 
enterprising enough to break a hole in it, and thus avoid fore- 
going their morning “ dip.’’ The famous ‘‘ Peter Pan ’’ Cup 
is also contested in the Serpentine, and the donor of the trophy, 
Sir James Barrie, takes a lively interest in the competition. The 
Serpentine may be justly called the home of London open air 
bathing, and its many advantages might well be more energeti- 
cally exploited by the authorities. 
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Highgate Pond was one of the first, if not the first, of the 
sheets of water situated in the northern suburbs to be turned into 
a swimming lake. It was also the first to set apart certain days 
for ladies. The idea met with some opposition. It was argued 
by the Mrs. Grundys of Parliament Fields that to allow ladies 
and girls to bathe in public (except at the seaside) would be 


THE CHISWICK SWIMMING BATHS. 


subversive of morals and ancient custom. But wiser counsels 
prevailed, and year by year the number of lady swimmers using 
the pond has steadily increased. During the last few years many 
hundreds of children from the elementary and other schools have 
learned to swim in this pleasantly situated and picturesque resort. 
The pond is a large one, nearly four and a-half acres in extent, 
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and in shape roughly eliptical, about 800 yards long by 200 yards 
wide in the broadest part. It is provided with an ample diving 
stage, constructed like a small pier or jetty with a flooring of 
cocoanut matting, and at the far end a skeleton tower with diving 
stages of varying height up to about twenty-five feet above the 
surface of the water. There are also diving rafts, moored towards 
the centre of the pond, and a smaller stage under the willows at 
the upper end. There is always an attendant in a boat ready to 
render assistance should any swimmer get into difficulties, but 


THE DIVERS’ SPRING BOARD AT HAMPSTEAD POND. 


Highgate rather prides itself upon its swimmers, and its freedom 
from mishaps. At various times the National Life Saving Society 
has held competitions and galas at the Pond in which some famous 
London, British, and International swimmers have taken part or 
have given displays of high and fancy diving. 

The accommodation in the way of dressing cubicles is still 
somewhat rough and ready, though fairly adequate, and in chilly 
or windy weather it leaves something to be desired. A great 
boon, especially for lady swimmers, would be the organized pro- 
vision of light refreshments in the way of bread and butter, buns, 
cakes, and hot tea or coffee. The Pond is reserved for ladies and 
girls on Wednesdays after 8.30 a.m. 

The Hampstead Bathing Pond is one of the most prettily 
situated in the London district. It is much smaller than High- 
gate, only about an acre and three-quarters in extent, and being 
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almost surrounded on three sides with willows, other trees, shrubs 
and reeds is more private. The accommodation for swimmers, 
and especially for divers, is not quite so extensive as at Highgate 
Pond, but there is a good long diving platform, and stages along 


THE DIVING STAGE AND SPRING BOARDS AT THE HIGHGATE BATHS. 


the bank near the dressing cubicles. Here the dressing accom- 
modation is less comfortable than it might easily be; but, never- 
theless, the Parks Committee of the L.C.C. have provided a real 
boon by their effort to popularize and encourage swimming in this 
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suburb. As at Highgate, there is an alert and responsible atten- 
dant boatman to look after the swimmers, and render prompt 
assistance in case of need. The Pond is open to ladies on Thurs- 
days from after 8.30 a.m. until sunset, and on other days for men 
from 6 a.m. until sunset. 

These baths by no means exhaust those provided by the 
L.C.C. Parks Department. There is an excellent pond on Toot- 
ing Common, which is much patronized during the season. Here 
ladies have two days allotted to them, Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and can bathe from 8.30 on the first-named day until sunset (except 
between half-past eleven and three o’clock) and on the other 
day from 2 p.m. until sunset. It is opened for men and boys from 
6 a.m. till sunset on other days of the week during the summer 
months. A large number of excellent swimmers and divers 
frequent the Tooting Pond, and some are well-known in swimming 
circles outside the Metropolis. 

The Plumstead Common bathing lake is reserved for the use 
of men. Victoria Park is fortunate enough to possess two lakes, 
one of which is reserved for ladies, and the other for men. Owing 
to shortage of staff, these are now-a-days closed between the hours 
of noon and two o’clock. 

There is also a bathing lake in Brockwell Park, but this is 
only available for swimming in the forenoon, as it is used for 
other purposes, and is also less private than some of the others 
named. 

It will be gathered that London is, on the whole, by no means 
badly off for open air bathing facilities, and to the list already 
given may be added two excellent open air baths of large size. 

That at Borrowell Green, Winchmore Hill, N., is an excellent 
type of bath, with good accommodation in the way of dressing 
cubicles, and diving stages, and is nicely kept. It is 150ft. long by 
50 ft. wide, and it has the attraction of a green turf bank along one 
side. It is much patronized by swimmers, and has proved a boon 
to many officers and men of our Forces. Some extremely fine 
swimmers, especially Canadians and Australians, are to be seen 
there on most fine days. 

But undoubtedly the finest bath of its kind in the Metropolitan 
area is the Chiswick Open Air Swimming Bath, which is avail- 
able from May until September, and is situated in the Edensor 
Road. It is easily accessible from most parts of London, 
although one has to walk to it from the High Road, Chiswick. 
The bath is quite picturesque for an artificial sheet of water, with 
green banks at one side and one end overshadowed by trees, and 
with the dressing cabines or cubicles along one side and at the 
other end. Other cubicles are situated below the level of the 
green bank on the other side, so that there is ample dressing room 
accommodation for a large number of bathers. There are shower 
baths, and spring boards, and a graduated high diving stage. 
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The length of the bath is 150ft. and the breadth 50 ft. The 
depth varies from 3 ft to 6 ft., but can be increased by another 
foot. The surface area is 7,500 ft. 

Needless to say, the bath is much frequented, and its popu- 
larity is increased by the fact that ‘‘ mixed ’’ and family bathing 
is permitted. The bath is open for women and girls only from 
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12.30 till 1.30 daily ; the mixed bathing being from 1.80 till 4.30 
daily ; family bathing from ten a.m. till 12 noon daily from 25th 
July until end of season, and on Saturdays. Men and boys have 
the use of the bath from 6 until 9:30 a.m. daily; and from 5 p.m. 
until closing time on Mondays and Wednesdays. On Sundays 
the bath is open from 6 till 9 a.m. for men and boys, and for 
mixed bathing from 9.30 until 10.30 a.m. 
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On fine days there is generally a large gathering of swimmers 
and learners, especially during the hours when mixed bathing 
is permitted, the often tasteful costumes of the lady bathers 
recalling days at Trouville or Ostend in pre-war times. 

As is the case at other baths and ponds, some of the most 
expert swimmers and divers hail from overseas, and Canadians, 
Australians, and South Africans are among the most popular and 
numerous patrons among the men. 

Up-river bathing and swimming has certainly increased in 
popularity during the war. Possibly the war worker has learned 
the bracing and healthful effect of a morning plunge and swim. 
Quite a number of riverside houses have their bathing stages, and 
the girls who bathe from these and from punts are by no means 
rare in the upper reaches. There are quite a number of riverside 
swimming clubs, and the feminine membership of these has con- 
siderably increased. 

It cannot be otherwise than beneficial for the rising genera- 
tion of wives and mothers to indulge in so physically beneficial a 
pastime as swimming. 

The late Ashby Sterry wrote many charming, though light, 
verses on the different types of the river girl. Were he alive 
to-day he would find inspiration in the charming swimmers and 
divers of the Thames and lakes of London. 


[Note.—The hours for the different classes of bathing given 
are as accurate and up-to-date as possible. But we have been 
informed that they are subject to revision at any time owing to 
causes connected with war conditions.—Ep. | 
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UST DERTS’ 


H. W. MOTTRAM. 


WAS sitting in front of my study fire after dinner one 
evening idly turning over the pages of the paper which had 
just been brought to me. My thoughts wandered far away to 
the time when I was whole as other men are, and I gave myself 
over to one of those fits of depression which sometimes take 
possession of me, sweeping over my mind as the storm sweeps 
over a lake—and as suddenly departing. But it is hard to be 
a cripple at thirty, and four years ago an accident in the hunting- 
field had lamed me permanently. There is much for a man to do 
at the present time, and I often feel that my “‘ bit ’’ is so inadequate 
while all my friends, who mean so much to me, are fighting and 
dying out yonder. ‘‘ They also serve who only stand and wait ”’ 
—but the waiting is work which wrecks the nerves and wears 
down the strongest heart. Action has no room for idle thoughts 
or vain regrets. 

My attention was drawn to a paragraph in the stop press 
news, and I read the award of a V.C. under particularly gallant 
circumstances without realising at first that it referred to one of 
the friends who had been at school with me. 


‘“ The King has been graciously pleased to approve of the 
award of the Victoria Cross to the under-mentioned non- 
commissioned officer No. 11154, Sergt, Denis Patrick O’ Hagan, 
late 8th Bn. Downshire Fusiliers, for conspicuous gallantry and 
devotion to duty. When an attack on the enemy’s trench 
system failed, Sergt. O’Hagan rallied the men and withdrew 
safely to our own trenches. Then finding that his platoon 
commander was missing, he insisted upon going in search of 
him through a barrage of the greatest intensity which lasted 
for four hours. During the whole of this period he remained 
with the wounded officer, and finally brought him in safely, an 
act which undoubtedly saved the life of his officer. Sergt. 
O’Hagan unfortunately succumbed to his wounds the same 
evening.” 

It is not often that the Gazette spreads itself in this fashion, 
and I was very anxious to learn something more of the brave deed 
which formed a fitting climax to the career of “‘ Red Paddy,” 
whom I had known since my earliest days at Westcombe, where 
the application of that nickname was attended with no little risk. 
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The morning papers gave me a clue, for one of them published 
a short interview with the officer whose life he had saved, who 
had been brought to England and was in a private hospital in 
London. The short statement concluded with the remark that it 
was a coincidence that the two men had been contemporaries at 
Westcombe School, and that the last words of the dying man 
referred to those days and to his love for the school. 

| went round the next afternoon to the hospital mentioned in 
an attempt to see the officer, only to find that he had been moved 
to a convalescent home in the country. I was chatting to the 
Matron, a kindly and sympathetic person whose very smile was 
of more value than a doctor’s prescription, and was explaining 
the reason why I took such an interest in the case, when a thought 
seemed to strike her. 

‘‘ There is another officer of the same battalion in one of the 
wards upstairs, who was wounded at the same time, only more 
severely. He might be able to tell you the whole story, and I am 
sure he would be glad of a chat, for he has few friends in town.” 

| accepted the offer very willingly ; and was handed over to 
the charge of a bright looking nurse, who took me upstairs, down 
a long white passage, and finally stopped before a half-open door. 

There was a cheery ‘‘ Come in,’’ in answer to her knock, and 
I was introduced to,a pleasant featured boy of about twenty-three, 
who still bore in his looks some trace of the sufferings he had gone 
through. 

We discussed various topics for a quarter of an hour or so; 
and then I gradually edged the conversation round to the subject 
of the war, and finally got him to tell me what he knew of 
O’ Hagan. 

‘“‘ The straightest and the bravest man I have ever known,”’ 
he began; ‘‘ he was simply the mainstay of the battalion. I was 
appointed to a commission at the end of August, 1914, and when 
I joined up, the burly form of O’ Hagan was the first thing which 
caught my eye. After that I came in daily contact with him for 
two years, and I saw glimpses of a character that was true as 
steel. He was only a private then, for he had joined the ranks 
immediately on the outbreak of war, but within a month he had 
become a corporal, and in less than six weeks a sergeant. Of 
course, he stood out in every way from among the men, most of 
whom were miners; a rough crowd, perhaps, but true enough at 
heart, and devils to fight. O’Hagan really got beneath the 
surface with that influential manner of his, and there wasn’t one 
of them who would not have followed him to Hell. 

‘* The Colonel wanted him to take a commission, for he said, 
rightly, that men of his stamp were few and far between; but 
O’Hagan was afraid of being parted from his men, and had no 
hankering to exchange the free and easy life of the sergeants’ 
mess for the restrictions of an officer’s career. 
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““ We had nearly a year of training in England, and most 
of us were getting pretty sick of being shifted from camp to camp, 
and were half afraid that the war would end before we got the 
chance of a scrap. The men expressed their opinion pretty freely ; 
but O’Hagan had no small share in nursing them through that 
complaint, and when we at last got definite embarkation orders, 
there could not have been a finer battalion anywhere. 

‘“‘ They put us on the Lines of Communication to begin with, 
so as to break us in gradually, but those drills and fatigues were 
by no means the path of glory that we had mapped out for 
ourselves. However, even the most dreary of occupations comes 
to an end, and we soon had our fill of trench warfare. We went 
through two of the big shows, and after we had been out for a 
year there were a good many new faces. O’Hagan was going as 
strong as ever: he was a glutton for hard work, and never seemed 
to have had his fill of fighting. I suppose that was the Irishman 
in him. Anyhow, they gave him the D.C.M. after Loos, and | 
happen to know that he again refused a commission, because it 
would have meant going home and probably transferring to 
another regiment. 

‘* It’s just three months ago that we had our last show, when 
I got this wound. We were in the Ypres salient: in reserve 
really, but the Boche had got hold of an important section of our 
front line, and we were selected for the honour of attempting to 
get it back. It was a cold, bleak morning; and, speaking for 
myself, I felt anything but happy, but the sight of O’Hagan’s 
strong face, cheerful as ever, gave me fresh confidence. 

‘“ We went over at dawn, and at first the whole affair went 
off like clockwork. Our artillery had pounded the Boches’ 
defences to atoms, and we very soon bombed out the few survivors. 
Within ten minutes we had done all that we set out to do; and 
then the men, by this time on fire with the heat of success, pressed 
on to the enemy’s original front line of trenches. It’s hard to 
hold back men once they’ve thoroughly got their blood up, and 
this push cost us most of our officers and a good proportion of 
men. They got badly held up by some uncut wire; half-a-dozen 
machine guns opened on them, and the officers simply went down 
like ninepins, as they tried to save the situation. At least half-a- 
dozen men lost their lives while trying to cut the wire, and then | 
heard the voice of O’Hagan above the uproar, and the battalion 
was saved from destruction by a precipitate retreat. 

‘‘ At this time I was propped up against the side of our 
recaptured trench; I had stopped two bullets—one in the shoulder, 
the other in the leg—as we got into the trench, and was useless, 
though I saw the whole show. When they got back there wasn’t 
a single officer unwounded, but O’Hagan was, as usual, without 


a scratch. 
“‘ The Boche guns now opened fire on us, and put up a terrific 
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barrage both on ‘ No Man’s Land’ and on the captured trench. 
O’ Hagan was gathering together the remnants of the battalion, 
putting up what defence he could, when the word was passed 
that his platoon commander was missing. He was one of the 
officers who had gone over in the second attack, and was, presum- 
ably, lying out on the enemy’s wire. Before anyone realised what 
he was doing, O’Hagan had slipped over the top, and was 
crawling through that rain of shells. The missing officer was a 
particular favourite of his, and, as a matter of fact, I believe they 
were at school together. 

““ Of course, it was impossible to do anything to help him, 
and we watched him till he disappeared in a hollow of the ground. 

‘‘ Four hours later he crawled back, dragging behind him 
the missing man. The latter had been wounded in the neck, and 
had simply lost consciousness at once; the wound had bled at a 
tremendous rate, and he must very soon have died if assistance 
hadn’t come. As it was, O’Hagan bandaged up the wound, 
having managed to stop the bleeding, and then dragged him into 
a shell-hole, and practically sat on top of him to keep off any 
stray shots. 

“*O’Hagan was terribly knocked about, and while he was in 
the very act of dropping over the parapet a splinter of shrapnel 
caught him in the head. We went down to the Clearing Station 
together ; but his case was hopeless, and the doctors could only 
give him morphia to ease the pain. He was quite conscious till 
the end, and, with a cigarette in his mouth, chatted away to me— 
chiefly about his school days. 

‘““ Just before he died he turned to me and said, ‘ It’s good to 
pay one’s just debts, isn’t it?’ Then he smiled, and—just fell 
asleep.” 

The voice paused. 

‘* What was the name of the man he saved? ’’ I asked. 

“Gordon Keith,’’ was the answer, shortish man, very 
dark and tremendously clever.”’ 

The name opened the floodgates of my memory, and brought 
back an event of many years ago, so that I understood the 
meaning of those last words. 


II. 


Denis O’Hagan was some two years my junior, and I can 
vividly remember his introduction to Westcombe at the age of 
fourteen. We were in the same house; and I, from the lofty 
position of sixteen years and a place in the Upper Fifth, not to 
speak of the possession of two house caps, felt myself entitled to 
examine the qualifications of the ‘‘ new entry.” 

To a new boy at a public school the first few days of his life 
are by no means a path of roses; he has to avoid incurring the 
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wrath of his seniors, to meet the persecution of his juniors, and— 
above all—settle his position among those who have entered the 
house with him. 


That first evening of the new term I had, as usual, visited 
the studies of all my friends, and had exchanged the time-worn 
greeting: ‘‘ Hullo! had decent hols?’ an infinite number of 
times, when my attention was drawn to a melée in the passage. 
This broke up at my approach, and resolved itself into a knot of 
juniors, who had, apparently, been engaged in the pleasant task 
of interrogating a ‘* new boy,’’ a process to which he had not 
submitted kindly. The victim was possessed of the reddest head 
of hair it has ever been my lot to gaze on, and also a brogue which 
baffles description. I can only say that the speech of the conven- 
tional Irishman was pure English in comparison. I gathered 
that some personal remarks as to these characteristics had led to 
the scrap, from which he emerged smiling and undefeated. 


Such was my introduction to Denis O’Hagan, and I came 
into daily contact with him for nearly three years. There was 
something lovable about his character which very soon gained 
him a considerable popularity amongst those of his own age; and 
as I came to know him better, I saw further into the complex 
workings of his mind, and realised what brought about the con- 
stant clash with authority, for he was always being hauled up by 
some master or prefect. If his features betrayed no sign of the 
country from which he came,—and his red hair and blue eyes 
seemed a throw-back to some far off Saxon ancestor—his tempera- 
ment was purely Celtic. Hot tempered, resolute—even stubborn 
upon occasion—he was a firm friend to those he liked, but as firm 
an enemy to those who had earned his dislike. He never forgot 
a kindness and seldom forgave an injury. 


On the whole he settled down very quickly, and his happiness 
at school reflects very highly upon his character. He had lived 
all his short life upon his father’s estate in Ireland, where he had 
been supreme ruler not only of the household, but of the tenantry 
upon the wide-spread estate. 

Absolute lord over two thousand acres, he had roamed moor 
and mountain at his pleasure; and had ridden out a hunt or 
brought down a snipe at an age when English boys are still in 
leading strings. 

Such was the being who was suddenly pitchforked into the 
midst of six hundred boys, nearly all of whom differed from him 

“in every way. At first he frankly rebelled against all authority, 
and, as I have said, conflicts ensued, which were painful for all 
parties concerned. Then the glamour of tradition took hold of 
him, and a very real and deep love for the old school prevented 
him from indulging to the full those outbursts of self-will which 
had at first been so apparent. 
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Clever he was not; indeed, I believe that he never rose higher 
than the Upper Fifth ; but he wielded an unofficial authority in the 
house, which many a prefect might have envied, and which was 
due solely to his force of character. Above all, he could always be 
relied upon to look after the weaker members of the house, and 
many a homesick child had cause to thank him. 

Perhaps that was the reason for the extraordinary friendship 
which sprang up between him and Gordon Keith, for to the super- 
ficial observer, they had nothing in common. Keith was the 
only son of a clergyman, and he came to the school with a scholar- 
ship about two terms after O’Hagan. He was rather delicate, 
brilliantly clever, and was looked upon as displaying promise at 
games. I fancy that O’Hagan showed him more than his usual 
kindness, and the new boy was deeply grateful. Whether it was 
due to this, or whether it was a case of extremes meeting, at any 
rate they became a regular Fidus and Achates; and the fact that 
Keith passed rapidly from form to form made no difference at all. 
The friendship gave rise to a few amused comments at first; then 


it became more or less of a school institution, and was accepted 
as such. 


* * * * * * 


In my last year I happened to be Captain of School Cricket, 
and that summer I was kept pretty busy. We had eight old 


Colours at the beginning of the season, and the difficulty was not 
so much who to put in, as whom to leave out. The question was 
further complicated by the fact that both Keith and O’Hagan 
were in the running for a place, but it was morally impossible that 
both could get their colours. I wanted a good bowler and a 
wicket-keeper, which only left one place open, unless an old Colour 
lost his form or crocked up. 

Neither of these things happened, and the M.C.C. match 
found me in as great a dilemma as ever, with ten places already 
filled. The school realised the situation to a man, and looked on 
almost with bated breath to see how I would escape from the 
difficulty. Both Keith and O’Hagan had been playing pretty 
regularly throughout the season, doing nothing very great, but 
generally putting on a useful twenty or thirty. In an average 
year they would simply have walked into the side; but this wasn’t 
an average year—incidentally we had not lost a match. The game 
with the M.C.C. was the last one before we went over to play 
Minton, the school match of the year; and it was a tradition that 
the side which played in the latter game should be the XI. for the 
year. One of the old colours had hurt his foot, and it gave me 
a last chance of deciding between the merits of Keith and 
O’Hagan. In my heart of hearts I could not help hoping that 
the Irishman would come off, for it was his last term, and I knew 
what failure would mean to him. Keith, on the other hand, would 


be there for another year, and would have a chance of getting over 
his disappointment. 
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The morning of the M.C.C. match opened fine, but about 
11 o’clock we had a couple of heavy showers, and we started a 
little late in consequence. I was foolish enough to lose the toss, 
and they took first knock. The rain had made the ball very difficult 
to hold, but the wicket was as yet perfectly easy. Under the cir- 
cumstances we did very well to get them out for just under 200; 
particularly as they had paid us the compliment of including four 
county players and a Middlesex professional in the side. 

By the time we had disposed of their last man the wicket was 
a good bit cut up, and the sun was fast converting it into a glue 
pot of the worst type. The effects of the roller did not last long 
in our case. We lost two men before a run had been scored, and 
five wickets were down for 38. O’Hagan was in next, and he got 
a magnificent reception as he went out to bat. But his luck was 
out; and the first ball bowled him neck and crop, and I never saw 
him take anything so much to heart. Keith followed him, and 
with six wickets down I gave the game up for lost. What actually 
happened seemed more a dream than a reality. Keith drove the 
pro’ twice for four out of the remaining three balls of the over, 
and that gave him confidence. His partner, who had been in since 
the commencement of our innings, was content to play a steady 
game, while Keith plied the long handle to some purpose. His 
off driving and his late cutting were the work of a finished 
cricketer, and he reached the century in little over an hour. After 
that he pulled a couple of good ones off his middle stump, and 
finished up by driving one out of the ground. All this on a wicket 
which was “‘ sticky ”’ to the last degree. He had scored 114 while 
his partner was making 30, but the latter’s 50 odd were a fine effort, 
and the school showed a just appreciation of it. As the two came 
in there was a scene of enthusiasm which baffles description, and 
‘“even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forebear to cheer.’’ 

Of course that innings settled any doubt there might have been 
on the subject of the last place ; my lame man had been pronounced 
fit, and it only remained to give Keith his due reward. 

I sent for him the same evening, and told him he could get his 
colours ; but as I waited for him to come up I could not help think- 
ing of O’ Hagan, and his face of bitter disappointment haunted me. 
Keith must have felt just the same, for he was obviously ill at 
ease, and seemed to have something on his mind. But he went 
away after blurting out his thanks, and he might well have been 
mistaken for someone who had just been through a licking rather 
than one who had received his school colours. 

I felt very sorry for the two friends, but my duty was plain, 
and I tried to dismiss the whole affair from my mind. 

The next evening I was in the Matron’s room, discussing the 
various ailments of the house with her. We had had a pretty stiff 
go of measles earlier in the term, and it had been almost necessary 
to scratch the Minton match in consequence. But the outbreak 
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had been promptly dealt with, and no fresh case had occurred for 
a fortnight, so that it was hoped the complaint had died out. 
However, the rules were very strict, and any boy who had run the: 
risk of infection was immediately isolated, and remained in quaran-. 
tine for ten days. 

I was discussing our prospects at Minton, where we were due- 
in a week’s time, when there was a knock at the door, and my 
housemaster came in. I asked him what he thought of our 
chances, and he was pretty enthusiastic. 

“* But you will have to do without Keith,’’ he said. 

I was, to say the least of it, startled by his words; and he then: 
went on to explain that Keith had been seen to go into the sana-. 
torium garden—a place strictly out of bounds at all times—and 
talk to several boys who were just recovering from measles. He: 
did it under the eyes of the headmaster himself, and was now 
isolated without the slightest hope of reprieve. 

The facts were as he had said, and next day I sent for 
O’Hagan and told him he would fill Keith’s place. He was. 
obviously very grateful, but unduly silent for him, and it was. 
not until he was going out of the door that he burst forth with. 
the remark : ‘‘ Of course, you realise that he did this damned silly 
thing for me! ”’ 

I admit that Keith’s action had seemed that of a lunatic; 
and the more I thought it over, the more I realised that here was. 
the true explanation—and, what is more, the whole school arrived 
at the same conclusion. Colours are pretty highly valued at a 
public school, and I think I can realise what the sacrifice meant 
It was a piece of loyalty and unselfishness such as is all too rare. . 
in this life. 

To cut a long story short, we duly went over to Minton. The: 
match turned out to be a case of Greek meeting Greek, and an 
honourable draw resulted. O’Hagan took 80 of the best in the: 
first innings, and held a catch which probably saved us from: 
defeat. But even in the joy of proving that he was worth his place, 
it was apparent that his thoughts were elsewhere. 

Keith never got the measles after all, but it wasn’t till the last 
day of the term that he was let out; and then, funnily enough, the: 
two met in my study. 

O’Hagan and I were discussing our future careers, when the. 
door opened, and Keith came in with a sheepish grin. The Irish- 
man’s face went a deep crimson. He just walked straight up to- 
the other and said: ‘‘ I know all about it, Gordon, and it’s no 
use my trying to thank you, but, by God, if I ever can repay you I 
will.’”? Then he took him by the arm, and they went out without 


a word. 
* * * * * * 


I never saw either of them again; but I know now that the: 
‘* just debt ’’ has been paid. 
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The Arena of Nature 


GEORGE FREDERIC LEES. 
Illustrated with Photographs by JACQUES BOYER. 


“*T am an adherent of realism; but the spiritual and moral forces 
in society and their growth are not less real than the Prussian 
generals; we can and must accept political realism, but we 
never can approve of the ‘* Realpolitik’ of Treitschke, 
Mommsen, Lagarde, Bernhardi, etc., who have converted 
anthropology into soology. I say that, though I am speaking 
in the country of Darwin and his theory of the survival of the 
so-called fittest.’’ 

—PROFEssSOR THOMAS G. Masaryk, in his Inaugural 
Lecture at the University of London, King’s College, 
October 19th, 1915. 


UXLEY regarded Nature as an immense arena in which all 

living beings are gladiators. His point of view was based 
upon Darwin’s law of the “‘ struggle for existence,’’—a law which, 
as the great evolutionist himself admitted, was only Malthus’s 
law generalised and extended to the animal world: ‘‘ A growing 
disproportion between the supply of food and the number of the 
living is the fatal order whence arises the necessity of universal 
struggle, a struggle which, to the great advantage of the species, 
allows only the best equipped individuals to survive.’’ It was 
but natural that the apologists of war should seize upon this 
pronouncement and use it as a fresh argument in favour of 
militarism. Moltke declared that war was a providential fact; 
Treitschke, Bernhardi and other worshippers at the shrine of 
Mars followed suit, and, ‘‘ converting anthropology into zoo- 
logy,’’ to use Professor Masaryk’s happy phrase once more, 
said: ‘‘ Warfare is indeed in the natural order of things. See 
here,—what strife and turmoil in the animal and insect worlds. 
And man, after all, is but an animal. There are times when he, 
too, must enter into the ‘ struggle for existence.’ ”’ 

At the risk of being the devil’s advocate, let me enumerate 
some of the most striking instances of warfare among the crea- 
tures, beginning with the entomological world. 

Beetles of the Carabus and Procustes families are the best 
known of the carnivorous coleoptera. They run about on the 
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ground in the woods and meadows, hiding during the day under 
moss and stones, and coming out at night to hunt for slugs, 
worms and larve. A few of them, however, such as the Golden 
Carabus, come out to commit their depredations in the full light 
of day. 

The larva of the Ant-lion digs a pit for its victims, and, 
buried in the sand, from which its head alone emerges, awaits 
its opportunity. When an unsuspecting ant or other small insect 
comes along and falls to the bottom, the Ant-lion seizes it and 


PROCUSTE CORIACEUS REMOVING A PARALYSED LARVA TO ITS HOME. 


tears it to pieces with its powerful mandibles. Another coleo- 
ptera, the Brachine, may be said to use an asphyxiating gas 
against its enemies. It possesses the singular property of ejecting 
from its body when pursued by an enemy a few drops of a 
corrosive liquid which instantaneously vaporize, the act being. 
accompanied by a sharp report, which has led to the insect being 
commonly called the bombardier-beetle. This, however, is 
perfectly legitimate self-defence, and few people will be disposed 
to class the bombardier-beetle among the Huns of the insect 
world. 

On the other hand, the Devil’s Coach-horse, which wears an 
entirely black uniform, with the exception of its rust-red antenne, 
is a true Boche. According to the entomologist Lucien Tessier, 
“it kills for the pleasure of killing, rather than to satisfy its 
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appetite.’’ The only thing, perhaps, that can be said in its favour 
is that it is brave; it does not fear to attack insects ever so much 
bigger than itself. 

The Oryote nasicorne, otherwise known as the Rhinoceros 
beetle, because of the horn surmounting its head, lives in mould 
or in the decayed trunks of old oak trees. Sometimes also it is 
found in market gardens, and although it does not disdain the 
fat larvee of cockchafers, it is especially fond of hunting in the 
woods. 


THE RHINOCEROS BEETLE (Oryote nasicorne). 


The Stag-beetles, the males of which have long chestnut- 
coloured mandibles, furnished with a big tooth about the middle 
and terminated with two pointed branches, are more terrible in 
appearance than in reality. 

All my readers will be acquainted with these robust-looking 
coleoptera with their shining nut-brown wing-sheaths, but many 
of them are doubtless unaware of certain curious facts connected 
with the existence of these pugnacious insects, whose exploits are 
worthy of figuring side by side with those of the immortal Tartarir 
de Tarascon. 

Stag-beetles are to be found in the woods in June. The male 
flies in the twilight around the tops of the oaks with a great 
buzzing noise, while the females remain hidden. During the day 
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they crawl about on the ground, among the dry leaves, where a 
rustling noise reveals their presence, or they climb the trees to 
regale themselves on the gummy liquids that ooze from the trunks. 

A German naturalist named Chol has given some interesting 
descriptions relative to the habits of this insect. Here is a brief 
account of a sight which he witnessed one June afternoon, when, 
having gone to sleep at the foot of an oak tree, he was awakened 
by a slight rustling noise. 

Keeping perfectly still and listening intently, the noise soon 
increased, and shortly afterwards a Stag-beetle, detaching itself 


WATER BEETLE PREYING ON A TADPOLE. 


from the branches, fell in front of him into the bushes. It was 
followed in the course of half an hour by eleven representatives 
of the same family. Meanwhile, as the rustling continued, Chol 
got a ladder, in order to mount the tree and investigate matters 
more closely. What should he then see, on a space of about a 
foot square, on the rugged old bark of the oak, but a whole band 
of insects eagerly engaged in absorbing a liquid exuded from the 
bark. Among the guests at this banquet were large ants, multi- 
coloured flies, wasps, and above all some twenty to thirty stag- 
beetles. The last-named undoubtedly played the principal réle 
in the feast; nevertheless, they appeared to be in a very bad 
humour and were fighting fiercely. The strife among the males 
presented particular interest. Two of them stood up to each 
other and crossed their mandibles in such a way that their heads 
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touched; then, raising themselves up on their legs to a certain 
height, they began to struggle with each other, like wrestlers, 
until one was exhausted and fell to the ground. 

From time to time, says Chol, a more crafty wrestler would 
succeed in seizing his enemy, raising him up and throwing him 
into space. But the battle looked more terrible than it really 
was. A few s!’ght bites on the creatures’ mandibles were the only 
traces of the many duels that were fought on that old oak tree; 
and the naturalist came across not a single dead or wounded 
stag-beetle. Indeed, when evening came they all flew away. 


A NOCTURNAL INSECT AVIATOR. 


At the beginning of July, stag-beetles fight still more 
fiercely for the possession of their mates. As soon as they have 
chosen their companions they indulge in amorous nocturnal 
demonstrations. After the celebration of the wedding each 
female lays her eggs in the worm-eaten wood of an old oak. These 
give birth to larva, which feed on the wood and attain their full 
development very slowly,—namely, not before the end of four 
to five years. 

These larve, which the Romans regarded as a delicacy, 
have a yellow horny head furnished with a pair of antennz with 
four joints. The inside edge of their mandibles bears short blunt 
teeth, while their jaws, black and ciliated on the inside surface, 
have two pointed lobes. The three first rings of the body, on 
account of their transversal wrinkles, are hardly to be distinguished 
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the one from the other, and are provided with six strong yellow 
paws with a single claw. Each larva on becoming adult con- 
structs a home in the ground, at the foot of the tree, and carefully 
polishes the interior walls. Three months later its metamorphosis 
takes place, first into a nymph and then into a perfect insect. 

Stag-beetles remain for some time in their cradles. The 
large mandibles of the males are still inflexed against their ventral 
sides, but when they come out the whole of the body possesses 
its definite colour and texture. 

Moreover, they enjoy their winged existence only for four 
weeks, and when about to die they assemble together. There 
can often be seen at the foot of an old oak tree a dozen or more 
of the carapaces of the males, which the ants and birds have 
emptied of every particle of nourishment. The bodies of the 
females are rarely seen, for very few of them are able to leave the 
holes where they have laid their eggs. 

Ants are notorious for their warlike propensities. ‘‘ They 
keep aphides and other insects as milch-cows,’’ wrote Darwin in 


“The Descent of Man.’ ‘ They go out to battle in regular 
bands, and freely sacrifice their lives for the common weal. They 
emigrate according to a preconcerted plan. They capture slaves.’’ 
Watch them marching to the assault of a neighbouring ant-hill 


and climbing the slopes of the fort with their six legs, with an 
élan worthy of the French Chasseurs-Alpins or the Italian 
mountain infantry. A few species possess, apart from their keen 
mandibles, a sting and a vesicle containing formic acid with which 
to bombard their enemies. When using this “ trench artillery ”’ 
they raise themselves up on their hind legs and, passing their 
abdomen between them, project the corrosive liquid on their 
adversaries. A comparison can be drawn between this method 
of insect warfare and the liquid fire of the Huns. 

The tactics of ants are certainly inspired by the necessities met 
with in warfare, and varies according to the nature of the ground 
or the valour of the enemy. Exactly like Hindenburg, they 
know when it is advisable to make a “ strategic retreat.’’ 

‘** | witnessed one of the fights between the Hercules and the 
red ants,’’ related the great Swiss naturalist Huber. ‘‘ The 
Hercules marched out from the trunk of a tree, where they had 
made their home, and came to the very doors of their enemies’ 
residence. The red ants, half the size of their adversaries, had 
the advantage in numbers, and held themselves on the defensive. 
The ground was strewn with the dead bodies of their compatriots, 
proving that they had got the worst of the fight. Consequently, 
when the battle was over, they took the prudent step of establish- 
ing their habitation elsewhere.”’ 

The combativeness of many of these small insects is probably 
partly explained by the considerable energy which they possess. 
It is a curious fact that their strength seems to vary in inverse 
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ratio to their size. Several eminent naturalists have proved this 
by various experiments, of which the following is a good example. 
An insect is harnessed to a horizontal thread which passes over 
a very mobile pulley and bears a small scale of a balance weighted 
with a little sand. To prevent the insect from deviating either 


WATER SCORPION ATTACKING A FISH. 


to the right or the left it is made to walk between two glass walls 
and along a board covered with muslin in order that it may get 
a good foothold. The thread is attached to the thorax. The 
insect is then made to advance, and as it does so sand is gradually 
poured into the scale until the little insect, refusing to go any 
further, has evidently reached the limit of its pulling power. 
Insect and scale are then weighed separately. The experiment 
is carried out a number of times with different specimens. The 
results are added up and a fairly correct average is obtained. By 
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this means it has been discovered that the ordinary cockchafer, 
which weighs 94 centigrammes, can raise a maximum weight of 
13 grammes, or fourteen times its own weight. The small Devil’s 
Coach-horse (Quedius fulgidum) can draw thirty times its own 
weight. ~ Smaller insects still can drag forty times their own 
weight, whereas the big Oryote nasicorne, which weighs two 
grammes, can manage to draw only ten to twelve grammes. 
When burrowing insects are studied from this point of view 
the apparatus must be slightly modified. They are placed in a 
cardboard tube, the inside of which has been blackened and made 
rough by the means mentioned above, and the end of which is 


HEDGEHOG KILLING A VIPER. 


closed by a piece of glass fixed to a horizontal lever. Seeing the 
light before it, the imprisoned insect pushes with all its strength ; 
the piece of glass advances, the lever turns and raises at its other 
end the scale of a small balance attached to a thread passing over a 
pulley. Sand is poured into the scale until the piece of glass 
no longer gives way to the efforts of the burrower. By this means 
it has been found that the Oryote nasicorne can exercise a pushing 
force of five to six times its own weight, but that the Onthophagus 
nuchicornis, a small dung-beetle whose weight is five centi- 
grammes, can push more than eighty times its own weight. 
What incomparable aviators many of the winged insects are, 
and what a striking resemblance the photograph of the large 
moth accompanying these lines bears to one of our aeroplanes ! 
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To find out their aptitudes for weight-carrying, a little ball of 
soft wax of a weight slightly greater than it is presumed it can 
raise is stuck to its body, or is attached to it by means of a thread. 
The experimentalist then observes whether it can easily raise itself 
in the air. If the ball of wax is too heavy, a little is removed, 
and so on until the insect’s lifting power, apart from the weight 
of its own body, is accurately calculated. The following interest- 
ing results have been obtained by that method. Insects belonging 
to the coleoptera, lepidoptera, neuroptera, hymenoptera and 
diptera succeeded in raising a load which varies from a sixth to 
double their weight. 


A VIPER’S HEAD, SHOWING ITS FANGS AND POISON BAG. 


But let us return to our subject of warfare, and, leaving the 
air as well as terra firma, witness some instances of submarine 
war in the insect world. There is plenty of choice among the 
insects that tear each other to pieces; they range from the Argions 
and Dragonflies to Dytisca and Hydrophila. 

The Dytisca, or water-beetles, which are recognizable by their 
greenish-black oval-shaped bodies, slightly convex on the back 
and stomach, are particularly carnivorous. Thanks to their hind 
legs, which do duty for oars, they are rapid swimmers. Their 
larve are long and worm-like, are furnished with three pairs of 
legs, and possess a large head armed with two curved mandibles. 
They are very fond of mud worms and other aquatic creatures, 
but tadpoles, carp, sticklebacks, or gudgeons of a large size do 
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not frighten them, and they will often undertake to eat them 
alive. It is well known that they commit great damage in 
pisciculture establishments. 

The Hydrophilus is larger than the Dytiscus, but less pugna- 
cious, and feeds almost exclusively on aquatic plants. 

Among the Hemiptera, special mention should be made of 
the Water Scorpion, a carnivorous and very unsightly but queer- 
looking animal. It is flat, often covered with mud, and walks 
slowly on its two pairs of hind legs. The two paws of the first 
pair are in constant motion and bear a certain resemblance to the 
claws of the scorpion,—hence its popular name. The head is 
armed with a pointed beak with which it sucks the blood of small 
creatures, captured by means of the first pair of claws. The 
animal breathes by raising two appendices which it possesses at 
the posterior part of its body until they come in contact with 
the air. 

As to the big Mammalia, listen to what that old poet George 
Sandys, traveller and colonial administrator, said of them in his 
translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid :— 


‘* Brute beasts with flesh their ravenous hunger cloy : 
And yet not all; in pastures horses joy : 
So flocks and herds. But those whom Nature hath 
Endued with cruelty, and savage wrath 
(Wolves, bears, Armenian tigers, lions) in 
Hot blood delight. How horrible a sin, 
That entrails bleeding entrails should entomb! 
That greedy flesh, by flesh should fat become! 
While by one creature’s death another lives.’’ 


Turning from these sanguinary giants, let us direct our 
attention to one of the smallest warriors of the family : the familiar 
hedgehog, which plays such a useful réle in the scheme of Nature. 
For, as shown in the illustration, it is a skilful snake-killer. In 
France, where vipers abound, it goes about its useful work with 
complete disregard of the danger of bites, for it possesses con- 
siderable immunity against poison. Phisalix and Bertrand have 
indeed proved that to kill an adult hedgehog a much larger 
quantity of venom than is contained in the two glands of a viper 
must be injected under its skin. Apart from its ability to keep 
down these reptiles, the hedgehog is also useful, as every gardener 
knows, in ridding our gardens and allotments of a legion of 
enemies: larve, spiders, rats, slugs, etc. 

Among the many birds that prey upon other creatures I shall 
only take two examples: the Kingfishers and the Butcher Birds. 

Most of us have seen the Water-Kingfisher, lover of shady 
haunts by quiet lowland streams, sitting patiently on a favourite 
overhanging bough or projecting stone ready to dart like an 
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arrow upon a fish; and perhaps some readers have been fortunate 
enough to witness its return to its perch, on which it proceeds to 
give the fish its coup de grace before jerking it down its throat. 
Lovely irridescent Kingfisher! How the sight of you brings 
back my boyhood days, when I wandered by the mountain streams 


KINGFISHER AND ITS PREY. 


of Wensleydale and searched in the holes along the banks for 
your round, white, glossy and thin-shelled eggs, laid on a bed 
of fish-bones, consisting chiefly of vertebrz ! 

The Great Grey Shrike, the largest British species of the 
Butcher Bird genus, is not so familiar a sight. As Yarrell points 
out, it is a regular but not very common winter visitor to this 
country, and it has never been ascertained to breed here, though 
it commonly does so in Holland, Belgium and Northern France. 
A quarrelsome and rapacious bird indeed, always chasing its kind 
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and preying upon other winged creatures, mammals and insects. 
Those not devoured at once are impaled on thorns, these ‘‘larders’’ 
being often found in the neighbourhood of the nests. 

What deductions are to be drawn from these examples from 
the arena of Nature? Are the militarists right? I do not think 
so. This fierce ‘‘ struggle for existence ’’ is only one side of the 
picture. Five years before the outbreak of the Great War, the 
question was thoroughly thrashed out in a very able article by 
Monsieur C. Bouglé, Professor of Social Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse, in Darwin and Modern Science. The writer, 
after pointing out that Kropotkin in ‘‘ Mutual Aid ’’ enumerates 
many examples of altruism furnished by animals to mankind 
and that Geddes and Thomson in The Evolution of Sex maintain 
that “‘ each of the greater steps of progress is in fact associated 
with an increased measure of subordination of individual competi- 
tion to reproductive or social ends, and of interspecific competi- 
tion to co-operative association,’’ concludes that from such 
observations result, along with a limitation of Darwinian pessim- 
ism, some encouragement for the aspirations of the collectivists. 
And he does not hesitate to declare that doubtless Darwin himself 
would have subscribed to these rectifications. 
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A Chronicle of the Chase 


VERDERER. 


HE hunting countries of England still wear their familiar 

aspect, but there are neither hounds nor horses, pink coats 
nor broadcloth habits to lend their wonted animation to the scene 
as the merry chase sweeps across the green fields and leafless 
hedges in a wave of colour and life. No more does the silent 
landscape echo the cheery salute of the horn, the music of the 
pack, the ‘‘ sweet Tally-ho!”’ of a view. Only with hopes and 
dreams of an uncertain future, with ghosts and memories of a 
radiant past can the present be peopled. In the opportunity for 
research furnished by this interlude in the history of hunting, a 
curious and probably unique episode of the chase, never pre- 
viously recorded, claims preservation from oblivion. On Friday, 
the 12th of April, 1895 (twenty-three years ago), the Savernake 
Staghounds, then under the mastership of Mr. Nigel Baring, 
met by invitation at Lacock, a picturesque old village in that part 
of Wiltshire which was hunted by the Avon Vale Hounds, a 
pack just taken over from Captain Spicer by Mr. (now Brigadier- 
General) George Palmer of Lackham. The late Mr. James Fry 
dispensed hospitality to the assembly, and the imagination can 
pleasantly fill in the details of that jovial, characteristical!y English 
picture, while the stirrup-cup went round, and the April sunshine 
glittered on steel and scarlet’s brave array. Amongst the field 
was a prominent sportsman and agriculturist of Wiltshire, Mr. 
C. J. Hibbard of Stanton Manor, who had begun what was to 
prove ‘‘ some ’’ day out by hacking to Chippenham, transacting 
some business there, and then riding on to Lacock in time for the 
twelve o’clock meet, having thus covered nine miles en route. 
The first stag was taken after but a short run, and a return was 
then made to Lacock, close to which village Stag Number Two, 
the hero of the destiny, was uncarted about half-past two. 

He ran’ by the fields adjoining the Melksham branch of the 
G.W.R.., crossed it, and, after going towards Thingley Junction, 
re-crossed the line, proceeding on the Melbourne Farm side in 
the direction of Chippenham. ‘When about opposite Rowden 
Farm, the stag climbed the steep embankment of the main Great 
Western Railway line, bordering the Lacock road, and made off 
on the other side to Corsham Park. When hounds came up 
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with him there, he was standing in a pond of water, but soon went 
off again, and jumped the park wall, a high one that the hounds 
-could not manage. There were very few exits in this boundary 
wall, and by the time hounds had been trotted off to one, taken 
through, and across the Bath road without, they had difficulty 
in picking up the line. It was at this juncture that one hound, 
the bitch Resolute, must have gone on in advance of the pack. 
Near Beckles Wood, a small covert close to the Biddestone lane, 
hounds spoke to a line, and went off towards Hartham Park, 
followed by everyone except Mr. Hibbard. Whereby hangs this 
tale; for from that moment, it was good-bye to the pack, away 
on what subsequently proved to be a fox. As far as the rest of 
the following were concerned, the end of the day must have 
turned out a sad fiasco. Mr. Hibbard, having heard that there 
was a hound running on the undoubted line of the stag on the 
Chippenham side of Beckles Wood, galloped off to try and over- 
take the hound, sending word by a second horseman whom he 
encountered to Mr. Baring, to tell him what had happened. 

The arrival of this message tallied with the discovery that 
the pack was on a false trail ; but by then there was no catching up 
with the extraordinary stag-hunt in progress—one stag, one 
hound, one man, one horse. This great chase began and con- 
tinued over mile after mile of the Duke of Beaufort’s country, 
its interest and zest developing as it went on. Mr. Hibbard 
soon picked up the hound, and never afterwards lost her all the 
way, often being in the same field, and always holding her in 
sight, but never coming right up to her. He did not sight the 
stag till long after. At first his idea was to stop the hound; but 
that was easier said than done, and he had of course no couples, 
had he been able to do so. 

But the fact was soon established that she was running the 
stag, and as the excitement of the hunt gripped its sole participant 
his desire to see it out grew stronger. Past Bushey Barrows, the 
coverts on the ridge of ancient tumuli near Biddestone, taking 
on a cramped and trappy country, Mr. Hibbard rode, the hound 
running keenly. A right-handed turn took them to Sheldon, and 
a leftward one past Lanhill Tump; then over the Chippenham and 
Marshfield road. Next the Fowlswick lane was crossed, and then 
the stag had gone towards Yatton Keynell. This is a blind and 
awkward patch of country, as all who have ridden it will remem- 
ber. One has often heard Will Dale, in the days when he hunted 
the Badminton pack, say, when hounds headed for it: ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, look out! I’ve seen more falls to the mile just about 
here than in any part of England!’ There are high banks with 
strong, uncut growth on the top, and gigantic ditches, blind by 
reason of the choked deadstuff of many years’ accumulation. 
Mr. Hibbard must have thanked his stars he was well mounted; 
he was riding a fine weight-carrying hunter, which he had 
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purchased from the stud of Mr. Charles Walker of Oaksey. That 
he could gallop, stay, and was essentially a horse of a bold 
character who would jump anywhere without a lead was amply 
proved on this occasion, for Mr. Hibbard, though modesty itself, 
admits, when pressed for his recollections of his famous ride, that 
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Run of the Staghound Resolute, Lacock to Dauntsey, April, 1895. 


there were remarkably few gates handy, and he was fencing prac- 
tically all the way, often over sufficiently formidable obstacles. 

Leaving the village of Yatton Keynell to the left, the stag 
had headed for Castle Combe, but turned nearer West Sevington, 
and with Grittleton away on his left flank, went past Sevington 
Covert to Dead Hill, where a spinney is set at the meeting of the 
cross-lanes from Kington, Grittleton, and Hullavington. The 
chase was now in the heart of the Badminton country, and Mr. 
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Hibbard, oddly enough, was fast approaching his own place. 
The great enclosures near Stanton Park loomed ahead, for the 
line swerved right-handed, and Stanton Park Wood was jusi 
touched, the stag having gone on to the village beyond. There 
he had lingered for some time in a sheepfold, until hunted oui 
by some rustics, who must have wondered what strange manner 
of beast this was, invading their peaceful precincts. In the next 
stage Lower Stanton was passed, and then came the valley by 
Avil’s Farm, with Seagry Wood on the summit of the rising 
ground ahead. The bitch Resolute took the line through the 
narrow arm of the covert that reaches from the Draycot verge to 
the wider part at the Startley end, and then went on over the hill 
by Seagry village, to the left of Polloky’s Gorse, down to the 
river Avon. Arriving on the brink, Mr. Hibbard saw the stag 
for the first time since leaving Corsham Park. Quarry and hound 
were actually in the water together, and swam the river so. Mr. 
Hibbard had taken a crumpling fall in the bottom under Seagry, 
where a newly-laid fence on the top of a bank, with a big drop 
on the landing side, turned his horse, then getting a little done, 
right over. However, he stuck to the reins, remounted, and rode 
on, luckily unhurt. At the river he was temporarily discomfited, 
and was obliged to go to the Mill to cross it, so lost hound and 
stag during a turn they made nearly down to Christian Malford, 
The stag turned back, probably from the main road, and went 
straight up the sweet and narrow valley of the Dauntsey Vale 
that has witnessed such high revel in the palmy days of hunting. 
Mr. Hibbard nicked in again at Dodford Farm, and though his 
horse was by no means as fresh as he had been, they successfully 
negotiated the Dodford brook. 

The rest of the ride, over flying fences and firm’ old grass, 
straight up the vale towards Dauntsey Park, may be imagined. 
When stag and hound crossed the river again, Mr. Hibbard got 
on to the Malmesbury Branch Railway, and crossed by the 
bridge which carries it over. The hunt then went on up to Great 
Somerford, when a turn brought them back to the Avon, where it 
flows past the garden of Dauntsey Rectory. The stable boys at 
Dauntsey House were having a game of cricket in the Rectory 
field, and when the stag took sanctuary in the river, under the 
bank, they stopped their game in some surprise, and ran down to 
see what was up. Mr. Hibbard, from the other side. of the river, 
shouted for them to bring ropes, which they speedily did. He 
then made a noose, and put the finishing touch to his day by 
throwing it so accurately that he had it round the stag’s neck at 
the first try! 

With help from the lads, stag and hound were soon com- 
fortably lodged in adjoining loose-boxes, where they remained 
to enjoy the hospitality of the sporting parson of Dauntsey, the 
Rev. Arthur Law. 
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It was then half-past seven, and Mr. Hibbard remembers that 
he only just had time to send a wire from Somerford, on his way 
home, to Mr. Baring at Chippenham, informing him that his 
stag and hound were in safe custody. It afterwards transpired 
that the stern chase of the pack carried them as far on the trail 
as Seagry Wood, where the attempt at further pursuit was 
abandoned. The chase, served none too well by scent, had lasted 
from 2.30 to 7.30; the point measures ten miles, and the distance 
traversed wheels out at four-and-twenty! Though by no means 
fast, Mr. Hibbard found the pace kept him going all the time, 
and, allowing for the severity of the course with its varied 
obstacles all the way, entailed as much for one gallant horse as 
was desirable. It may be of interest to add that the animal in 
question was purchased by Mr. Palmer, the Master of the Avon 
Vale, and carried him very well the season after. 


*AuTHOR’sS Note.—The paragraph was penned in March, 1918, when hunting 
was stopped by the voluntary action of the M.F.H. Association, in order to assist 
in the husbanding of cereals. 
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Some Curious Natural Phenomena 


HE other afternoon I was standing on the edge of a cliff, 

looking across the Solway to the Cumberland mountains. 
The tide was out, and great stretches of brown sand lay uncovered 
for miles and miles, and even in the far distance, where the 
green water separating England from Scotland sparkled in the 
afternoon sunshine, long sand banks lying parallel with either 
shore, and fringed with white breakers, showed above the surface 
of the sea and told of the shallowness of the Firth. 

Fourteen miles away the chimneys of Maryport could be 
plainly seen; while fourteen miles further on, Skiddaw showed 
a clear outline below white clouds. Saddleback and even Hel- 
vellyn, one on each side of the valley of the Derwent, were plainly 
visible in the blue distance, and the whole of this wide prospect 
was roofed in by blue and white and gold. 

A narrow arm of the sea lay close in to the cliffs, and here 
scoters were flying, and oystercatchers, curlews and gulls were 
dotted about in groups. 

The scoters that are here at present are last year’s young birds. 
The older ones are away nesting far in the North, and though 
they do not leave us till the middle of June they are back with 
their young by the end of August. As the return journey can 
hardly be less than three thousand miles, and may be a good deal 
more, this must be considered very quick work, and if not actually 
the shortest time spent by migrating birds that nest in the arctic 
(I cannot think of any that are quicker) it must be very nearly so. 

It is a fine sight to see the scoters collecting up for their 
northern flight in June. For days scattered groups draw in 
from all parts of the Firth till a huge flock has collected. An 
estimate of its numbers would be the wildest guess work, but it 
may be safely said that there are many thousands. During 
winter and spring we see these birds in flocks of from five to 
twenty or so scattered about the Firth, but it is not till June that 
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one realises what a vast number there must be. Probably, too, 
the flock that gathers up off the stretch of shore I know best is 
only one of several. 

As the time for departure arrives they get very restless, 
rising from the water and circling round and settling again 
continually. Twice I have seen them leave, and the roar of 
their wings as they rose for the last time was like the roar of a 
waterfall. Circling round two or three times, getting higher 
and higher, they suddenly headed north-east, and in a very short 
time were out of sight. 

The year-old birds have watched all this, but they do not 
go, and all summer they are to be seen in merry parties splashing 
and chasing each other, or crossing in single file low down, as 
one Sails past. 

The velvet scoters, so easily distinguished from their coal- 
black cousins by the white bars on the wings, leave at the same 
time, but not, I think, in the same flock. They seem to keep a 
little apart, and as they are not so numerous—probably only 
hundreds to the others’ thousands—they seem a little shy about 
joining the big drove. 

I do not remember ever to have seen anywhere so many 
scoters as we have on the Solway. 

In winter I have shot them occasionally from a sailing boat, 
but as they are not very good to eat it is a pity to kill them. It 
is almost impossible to pluck them. I heard a man declare that 
he had to use a pair of pincers to pull the feathers off; but the 
simplest thing to do is to skin them. The meat is dark in colour 
and strong in flavour, and though no doubt quite wholesome 
certainly not pleasant. 

I once shot five of these birds at a shot, with a four-bore 
gun, and they dropped in the sea. Two were dead, and I was 
able to secure these, but three were only winged, and after they 
fell I never saw them again. 

The strange thing about this was that the sea was quite 
smooth; there was only just a gentle breeze at the time enabling 
me to sail but not sufficient to more than slightly ruffle the 
surface of the water. I dodged about, keeping a sharp look-out, 
but it was no use, and I can only conclude the birds made off 
under water, coming to the surface occasionally, perhaps, and 
just shoving a beak out for a moment to get a breath of air. 
However this may be, the fact remains that though the nearest 
land was a mile away, and there was nothing to obstruct a clear 
view all round, the three birds vanished utterly. 

The scoter is sometimes considered the commonest of our 
sea ducks, but I am inclined to think that the scaup is probably 
more numerous. This is certainly the case on the Solway— 
though it is not overstating the case to say that there will be at 
least twenty to thirty thousand scoters here in normal years. But 
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I have seen one flock of scaup ducks over a mile and a half long! 
The scaup leave us in April, and the two occasions on which 
I saw the scoters leave were on June the 18th and June 20th in 
successive years. They go to Northern Europe and Siberia. A 
few are said to nest in the North of Scotland (and Ireland). 


* * * * * * 


During the hot weather droves of cattle seek refuge from 
the flies on the wide expanse of Solway sands, and only the other 
day a herd of a hundred or so, accompanied by two or three 
young horses, found a salmon stake net at the edge of a channel 
and used it as a rubbing station to such purpose that they almost 
annihilated it. When the fisherman went to collect his fish, 
instead of salmon he found several young bullocks in the pocket, 
and when they saw him coming they coolly walked through the 
side after tearing a hole with their horns. The damage was 
considerable, and it is rather an interesting puzzle to know who 
is liable. The cattle graze on wide unfenced marshes and have 
free access to the shore, and the fisherman pays a stiff rent to the 
Lord of the Manor, or the Crown (as the case may be) for the 
right to have his nets there. As several hundred pounds are 
involved it becomes an important question, and probably the 
solution would be found in the farmer having to provide a man 


to herd his cattle. Fancy what an exciting job the herding of 
a hundred beasts maddened by flies on an unfenced marsh of 
several square miles alongside many square miles of sand 
would be ! 


* * * * * * * 


When fine sunny weather and neap tides coincide the water 
in the Solway is quite clear—almost as clear as where deep water 
is found on a rocky coast. During spring tides the current is 
sufficiently strong to churn up the sand, so that the water is 
discoloured. These facts have a very important bearing on the 
yield of fish from the Firth, either to the trawlers or the ‘long- 
shore net fishermen. In the clear water it is almost impossible 
to catch fish with the appliances that are successfully used when 
it is muddy, and recently some interesting facts with reference 
to this have come under my notice. 

In Norway, away in the North, where in summer it is 
brilliantly sunny night and day, I have watched the bagnets set 
along the coast for salmon, and wondered how it is that when 
every mesh is plainly to be seen by anyone standing on the shore, 
such wily fish as salmon should be trapped at all. That they 
are caught in large numbers in these nets cannot be denied; yet 
all my life I have known that in the Solway the stake nets did 
not take salmon well when the water was clear. But there is 
one great difference between the Solway salmon (fixed) nets and 
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the Norwegian. The former are tarred and set up by the aid 
of stakes ; the latter are left white and are set by means of mooring 
ropes and corks. 

Lately a somewhat similar net has come into use on the 
Solway—an untarred net corked and moored and with only one 
stake used as a straining post, and it is found that these take 
salmon in the clear water when the old-fashioned stake nets 
do not. 

The explanation seems to be that salmon object to anything 
dark in clear water and fight shy of shadows (such as would be 
made by the stakes). I had long known that trout in a stream 
are scared by unaccustomed shadow. They will, for instance, 
refuse to pass the shadow of a plank thrown across a stream from 
bank to bank, though they will swim under the plank itself with- 
out fear—till they come to the shadow. Of course, if the plank 
remains a fixture the fish in the pool get used to it, but strange 
fish (sea-trout newly arrived, for instance) regard it with suspicion 
and fear. 

From the point of view of a man observing things from the 
bank a white net stretched by white (or nearly white) ropes, 
seems much more startling than a tarred net and tarred posts. 
But the fish think differently, and see differently. The proof 
of this is in the failure of the tarred nets in clear water and the 
success of the untarred. 

It may be that it is a mistake to bark herring and mackerel 
nets for the same reason. It would be interesting to know 
whether anywhere fishermen have found untanned nets superior 
as gill nets. 

There is another point in this connection that seems to have 
a possible bearing on blackness and shadows in the water. It 
is well known that eels migrating seaward choose the darkest 
nights, and will never travel when there is a moon. There seems 
to be no reason for this unless it is that they object to shadows 
in their way. Think what a maze of obstructions the shadows on 
the bottom of a stream running beneath trees must seem to a 
fish when there is a bright moon overhead ! 

I recall, too, a personal experience. I was walking along a 
quay in the moonlight and stepped, as I thought, over a rope, 
only to come a fearful cropper almost immediately. When I 
investigated matters I found I had stepped over the shadow and 
had tripped up against a new manilla rope stretched tight across 
my path. It was practically invisible in the moonlight. Had it 
- been a dirty or a tarred rope the mistake would not have occurred. 

If fish are tricked in the same way, no wonder they are wary 
about shadows ! 

Every angler who has fished with understanding knows how 
fatal moving shadows are. A moving rod worked from a position 
where it casts no shadow on the water is a minor cause of alarm, 
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and often none at all, but the shadow of the rod is a very different 
matter. 

Only the other day I was fishing a famous lock with a friend 
who has fished it for years, and I was surprised to see him con- 
tentedly drifting with his back to the sun. He told me it did 
not matter on a lock; but I predicted failure to catch fish, and 
we caught none. 


% * * * * * 


There have been many speculations regarding what fish can 
see from under the water, and it is an interesting problem. Very 
little is known for certain at present, I think, and it does not seem 
reasonable to suppose that because fish have eyes they see things 
as we see them. 

I have a friend who is colour blind. He tells me that a green 
field looks pink to him. How he knows it looks pink passes my 
comprehension, for I don’t suppose he has ever seen pink as 
most people see it. In all other ways he is a normal man, and 
his eyes do not strike one as remarkable in any way. Yet the 
fact remains, he does not see colours as we see them. Why, 
if this can be so with a human being to all appearances normal, 
should we jump to the conclusion that a fish, seeing everything 
(out of the water) from the reverse side and against the light, a 
creature with different optical lenses and a much less developed 
brain, looking through a different medium, should see as we see? 
On the face of it, it is not logical. 

The few things we know for certain are (1) that the 
salmonidae at any rate, and a number of other fishes, have very 
good sight so far as distinguishing objects is concerned; (2) 
that they recognise certain colours; (3) that of these they certainly 
recognise red “and have a liking for it; (4) that they can see in 
the dark very much better than we can. 

I question whether anything more is really known. 

We do not know whether form or colour means most to 
them. In this connection there are certain puzzling facts. For 
instance, domesticated trout become noticeably excited and 
attracted whenever anything red comes near them. I once saw 
a lady in a red dress so splashed by the jumping of a pondfull 
of trout that she had to retreat, while her companion dressed in 
white was able to stand close up to the pond without exciting 
the fish at all. Form could have had nothing to do with this. 

Again: if you see a wasps’ nest, as often happens, low down 
near the water’s edge where trout are found, you will never find 
them by any chance rising at the wasps as they come and go, 
but should a fly come near it will be pounced on immediately. It 
is hardly likely that form gives warning of danger in this case, 
because so many flies that trout take freely are wasp shaped. It 
may very well be colour, for the wasp is a very striking yellow. 
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My experience leads me to believe, too, that trout can dis- 
tinguish certain colours fairly well in the dark. Here is a case 
in point :—Anglers who fish for sea-trout at night know the two 
common artificial flies that are dressed to represent moths. One 
is white with a pale yellow body; the other is brown (woodcock) 
with a dark red body. Thrown on the water at night, a fish 
looking upwards could certainly not distinguish one of these flies 
from the other by its shape, for they are practically identical, 
yet the result of much night fishing during more than thirty years 
convinces me that sea-trout vastly prefer the brown moth with 
the red body. It would be an interesting experiment to try a 
white moth with a red body. 

Artificial flies with a touch of scarlet about them are known 
to be deadly. 

Pike, too, are undoubtedly fond of red, and can recognise 
it when they see it. Many an otherwise unattractive lure has 
been made effective by the addition of a red tag or patch. 

Notwithstanding all this, I am not convinced of the import- 
ance of colour, believing that it is only a few of the most striking 
(such as red and yellow) that are distinguished by the fish, and 
I feel pretty sure that in the absence of such colours anything 
on the surface of the water or close to it, appears to the fish as 
a neutral tint of varying degrees of light and shade according 
to its density. 

Things in the water, or even well out of it (as on a high 
bank, for instance), may quite easily be seen in all their varied 
colouring by the fish. 

It would almost seem as though the dry fly fisher should 
concentrate on form, and may within limits disregard colour ; 
while the wet fly angler should consider colour carefully, and if 
form at all, more in relation to size than shape. I believe in 
actual practice this is found to be so, though I cannot speak with 
experience of dry fly fishing. 

There is one creature that trout feeds on that seems to 
demolish both the form and colour theories. This is the tadpole. 
There are frog tadpoles and toad tadpoles. To the naked eye 
these are indistinguishable (though the eggs are, of course, quite 
different). Trout will eat the frog tadpoles with relish, but will 
not look at the toad tadpoles. I have tested this over and over 
again, offering both kinds to hungry trout, separately and mixed. 
The fish do not come at the toad tadpoles and then turn away— 
they recognise them at once as uneatable. Both are the same 
colour, the same size, the same shape to our eyes. It can only 
be that with regard to form the trout have better sight than we 
have; for I do not believe there is any difference in colour, and 
the difference in form is so slight that even under a magnifying 
glass most people would not see any difference. 

I once saw a trout make a mistake with regard to a bumble 
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bee. The insect blundered on to the water and was taken 
instantly by a large fish——but it reappeared in less than a minute, 
evidently rejected. The trout was a domesticated one, so that it 
is hardly a typical case; but it would never have made the mistake 
with a wasp. Within a few hours there was a dead trout in the 
pond where the above incident had been observed. I am aware 
this proves nothing, but it sets one wondering whether a stung 
trout dies. 


* * % * * * * * * 


The season of flying seeds has begun. This phenomenon 
always seems to me to be one of the most wonderful of all the 
many wonderful things that happen in the outdoor world. 

As I sit in the garden these winged germs of life fall on my 
book or on the page on which I write. They are of countless 
shapes and structure, but all are very wonderful and beautiful. 
Some are like arrows. Some like shuttlecocks. Some like cart- 
wheels, and these roll along the ground when they touch it, and 
if they do not find a suitable resting place take wing again. I 
have seen them come spinning across the calm waters of a loch 
so lightly that they were not wetted. 

In texture these seeds are of a beauty beyond words. Put 
one under a magnifying glass and then another and another, 
noting how each is differently planned and fashioned but all 
with the one fundamental idea as a basis—transportation. 

The other evening I watched these flying seeds passing from 
one hillside to the other across an arm of the sea, and the perfec- 
tion of this scheme of distribution was manifest. It means not 
only the scattering of a species of plant over the countryside but 
what we call ‘‘a change of blood,’’ so that there shall be no 
inbreeding of future generations. 

A little thought will show how lonely islands are planted 
with vegetation, how indeed islands sometimes are made, and 
how the highest hilltop receives its quota equally with the valleys. 

Different strengths of wind, too, mean much. The gentle 
zephyrs that lazily carry the seed of the dandelion have their own 
particular work of distribution to do, while the smart breeze or 
the gale find other seeds to carry. 

In Cumberland, on the limestone formations facing the 
Firth the Osmunda regalio grows. Over here on the granite 
there are none. But once in a while the granite slopes of Criffel 
that face the Cumberland shore produce a crop of these ferns. 
They do not thrive. Indeed they die out altogether, but in a few 
years another crop appears. The inference is that a gale of wind 
at the right time and in the right direction brings the seeds across 
the Firth and stows them in the crannies amongst the rocks of 
an inhospitable granite mountain. It is an instance of the per- 
sistent forces of distribution going on all around us. 
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1 am reminded of a comical statement made by the farmer who 
cultivates a small island, lying off the Scottish shore, at a tribunal 
where applications for small holdings (and incidentally rent 
reduction) was being heard. He said that the wind was some- 
times so strong on his island that it blew the turnips out of the 
ground into the sea! This was distribution with a vengeance ! 


* * * * * * * * * 


Many of the areas of ground cleared of trees during the 
winter have produced splendid crops of red and white foxgloves. 
This is a phenomenon so regular and so frequent in occurrence 
that it hardly deserves special mention perhaps, though no one 
can pass these glorious natural gardens unmoved by their beauty. 

But this year there is another fact to be recorded in this 
connection. There are several cottages in the neighbourhood 
where the men-folk are away, and some that are empty, whose 
gardens, cultivated year after year, have this season lain idle. 
In many cases these have produced crowded crops of foxgloves 
too. What can be the explanation? What can the two sets of 
conditions have in common that the result should be the same ? 

On the one hand we have ground that for a couple of genera- 
tions has not only not been cultivated, but has produced nothing 
but trees, and has each season been thickly carpeted with pine 
needles. The trees are cleared away, and this ground yields 
spontaneously a crop of foxgloves. 

The other case is exactly opposite. The ground has been 
cultivated and manured for years, and this year is idle. It, too, 
produces a luxuriant growth of foxgloves. 

The only fact in common seems to be that in both cases the 
ground is idle, but obviously this is no explanation, for there is 
a lot of other idle ground that does not produce foxgloves. 1 
should very much like to know the reason for this growth—in 
hoth cases spontaneous, and in both cases apparently outraging 
the natural law of distribution. Had there been foxgloves there 
before one could have understood. 

To surmise that in the case of the woods the seed had 
collected during all the years the trees had been there, and had 
laid dormant till its opportunity arrived, does not explain the 
crop in the’ unused gardens. Nor does it explain their extraordi- 
nary number and luxuriance under such widely different condi- 
tions; while the normal foxgloves of the neighbourhood are 
mediocre in comparison. 


Mrs. Hall-Walker’s red dog “‘ Rufus.’’ 


Rough Badger-Hounds 


SNAFFLE.” 


Drawings by Miss Forster-Knight 


ERHAPS it takes some courage to write what is more or 
Pp less an appreciation of a breed of dog at a time when 
that breed is being so largely held up to ridicule; but I shall hope 
to show that it is unjustly so held up. 

The breed of dog suffers because, firstly, it has been known 
in England by a German name; and, secondly, I think, mostly 
because it lends itself to caricature as the typical German dog. 

Now, to take the last reason first, whilst I do not wish to 
deny that few dogs are easier to caricature than this breed, | 
do not admit that it is the typical German dog, or indeed a 
German dog at all. The typical German dog—North-German 
dog, at any rate— is the spitz, generally called here the Pomera- 
nian. (And is not the Pomeranian the typical Prussian?) But 
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this breed escapes obloquy, whilst you can hardly find the 
street-boy too small to lisp after an unfortunate dachshund the 
words ‘‘ German dog! ”’ 

I do not want to traverse again ground I have so often 
covered in my books, to which I would refer the student of such - 
matters; but briefly | maintain that the anima!, which has. been 
called the dachshund here, represents one of the seven original 
breeds of dog—perhaps it would be more scientifically correct 
to say the seven sub-species of the original animal. This is 
difficult of proof; but what can be shown is that such dogs 
were known to the Babylonians, and figure in their bas-reliefs. 


The author’s red dog “‘Druid’’: the type to aim at. 


In Egypt again we find them pictured. One picture even gives 
us the name of the Pharaoh’s little favourite. Strange to say, 
it is ‘‘ Tekel,’’ and ‘‘ Teckel’’ (not dachshund) is the common 
appellation of the breed in Germany to-day. 

I may add that the breed then, and long after, had upright 
ears; and is so depicted in the wall-painting to which I refer. 

From Egypt the breed seems to have made its way along 
the coast of the Mediterranean; and it was certainly from Spain 
that it was brought to Germany. Being at first used largely 
for the chase of the then much more common beaver it was 
called bibarhund; nor was it till the beaver became, as it still 
is, despite protection, rare and local in Europe, that the breed 
of dog was applied chiefly to other purposes; and consequently 
called dachshund, though perhaps used more generally for the 
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destruction of foxes than badgers. Anyhow, the modern Ger- 
mans named the breed from the badger; and that name was 
brought to England with the dog a little less than a century ago. 

Now I venture to think that I have given sufficient reason 
why we should not slavishly adhere to that name. The dog 
is not a German dog, though I admit they have had him some 
centuries more than we have. Alternatively, if he were a German 
dog, then dachshund is not the name they originally gave him, 
but bibarhund. 


Yet when, early in the days of the present war, a motion was 
brought before the Kennel Club to officially change the name of 
the breed to ‘‘ Badger-hound’’ they refused to adopt the sug- 
gestion. I think they can hardly have had the above evidence 
before them. At any rate it is a free country; and despite the 
Kennel Club, anyone is at liberty to call their dogs ‘‘ badger- 
hounds,”’ as I do—not, however, ‘‘ badger-dogs,’’ for they are 
hounds in every sense of the word. 


It may not be irrelevant to say that to the British rustic 
they are ‘‘ otter dawgs ’’—‘‘ hotter-’ounds ”’ is another form of 
this. The only reason for this that I can guess is that they are 
somewhat of the shape of an otter, for which reason I have always 
been shy of taking my dogs out otter-hunting, though I have 
known one of them to go under water to a holt and bolt its 
occupant, which is to my mind an almost supreme test of 
gameness. 

As I have got into side-issues, one might ask, What were 
the ‘‘ turnspit dogs’ of our forefathers? Probably the same 
breed brought direct from the Mediterranean, and debased to 
unworthy purposes. May not this breed have lingered here 
with the loss of all its traditions and been used to help to produce 
the degenerate animals one sees in this country. I think it must 
have been so in Ireland, for the other day Miss Somerville wrote 
to me, and said: ‘‘ | have never known one that had the smallest 
claim to be a sportsman.” I, on the other hand, have hardly 
ever known one in whom the love of sport did not mean more 
than anything else. Indeed, on some of the many occasions when 
I have returned alone from a country walk, knowing none of my 
four-footed companions would put in an appearance till they did 
so footsore, filthy, and worn out with many hours’ hunting, I 
have been tempted to swear I would get rid of them, and go in 
for Dalmatians, which I believe make a speciality of following. 

Now I must get back to the subject of my article. Keen as 
badger-hounds are, the ordinary type feels the cold and wet a 
good deal; and I always thought (I should, perhaps, say that I 
have kept these dogs for nearly forty years) that their excellent 
qualities might be improved by their having a warmer coat. 
here was nothing original about this idea; for in The Book of 
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the Dog, which was a classic when I was a boy, and I believe 
is still an admitted authority, there is a plate entitled ‘‘ Rough- 
coated Dachshunds ”’ (I quote the title from memory). This 
shows all the commoner varieties, from the very long-haired ones 
(like a collie in coat and brush) to the wire-haired ones. But it 
was some time before I could get them bred to my liking. 

There have always been a few rough ones in England, of 
which probably the best known was Captain Barry’s ‘ Billy 
Barlow,”’ whose blood runs in all my dogs to-day. This was a 
hare-pied (or badger-pied, if one prefers the term) dog; and was 
by ‘*Woolsack’’ out of ‘* Wilful,’? both his parents being 
imported. 


The author’s red bitch ‘‘Dido.’’ 


Still I had to import my own stock from Austria and Southern 
Germany; and by degrees I built up a small kennel, some of 
which have appeared at English shows; but I never had the 
patience required for systematic dog-showing. Moreover, there 
are no separate classes for rough ‘‘ dachshunds’’ (I must still 
use the Kennel Club name here), so one has to compete in smooth 
classes, and before judges to whom sometimes rough dogs are 
quite unknown. I remember the judge at a Ladies’ Kennel 
Association Show telling me they were so to him. Of course, 
with such a man as Captain Barry one was sure of standing on 
an equal footing. 

Most of my earlier dogs were black-and-tan, a colour that is 
apt to persist, as does the long coat. My ideal, however, in 
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colour and coat is very much what those should be of a show Irish 
Terrier; and that I have now got, only to be barred from further 
breeding by the War. 

Of the long-haired dogs Countess Torby had several which 
were pretty well known in London. These were imported, and 
red. Lady Fitzwilliam had one—imported, long-haired, and white 
—a colour totally inadmissible in a dachshund unless in an albino 
specimen. I give a photograph of ‘‘ Rufus,’’ bred by Countess 
Torby, from imported red long-haired dogs. 

In my own breeding experience I have found the desirability 
of going back every few generations to the smooth strain, choos- 
ing ‘‘ hard’ and sporting dogs. Such a dog mated to a long- 
haired bitch will produce about half the litter smooth and _ half 
rough, of different lengths of coat, from which vou can breed back 
again to the rough dogs. If sufficient support were given to the 
breed this might become unnecessary. Yet, as support means 
showing, and as show-dogs generally degenerate in sporting 
qualities, things are perhaps better as they are, the rough badger- 
hound remaining in the hands of a few who love the breed as 
sporting dogs. 


Note.—The terms hare-pied’’ and ‘‘ badger-pied ’’ per- 
haps connote, in their strict sense, a mixture of white, as in fox- 


hounds. In the dogs | write of the secondary colour is tan. 
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How to set a Spiller 


BY 
G. GARROW GREEN. 


N these times of stress when food supplies are short, and our 

liberty to secure what is on the market is being restricted by 
necessary rationing schemes, it would be worth while to turn 
our attention to a means of obtaining nutritious food which cannot 
come under any limitations. 

Now, although this means would apparently only come 
within the purview of the amateur fisherman who, if he be not 
already acquainted with it, could grasp the idea automatically, it 
is simple enough to be within the reach of all and sundry who 
have access to waters containing fish, whether fresh or salt water, 
but more particularly the last. It does not involve the expense 
of rods with all their accompanying gear, nor the education in 
angling lore which is concomitant; nor does it demand especial 
personal skill, close attention, nor even much of the time of the 
operator. It only calls for a little elementary study, and, say, 
a couple of hours for its execution. This means of obtaining a 
successive supply of fish food consists in the ‘‘ shooting ’’ or 
laying down of what is known as a spiller, trot or bulter at the 
bottom, a contrivance which fishes for itself, and as far as its 
management is concerned requires only the method of its con- 
struction, how to lay it down, to take it up, and to bait the hooks 
with which it is furnished. Briefly, a spiller consists of a long 
length of stout tanned line with hooks attached at regular inter- 
vals, and weighted at each end with lead or other heavy substance, 
and provided with two shortish lines at the ends also, which 
reach from the bottom to the surface, where they are secured 
to large corks (buoys), which indicate the precise position of the 
main gear, and guide the operator to its whereabouts when the 
time comes for taking it up. 

Long-lining at bottom is a common practice of professional 
deep-sea fishermen for the taking of huge conger, ling, cod, skate, 
etc., but spillers of this kind are of necessarily ultra strong 
material, and being from one mile to one and a-half miles in 
length, do not come within the scope of this paper, though the 
principle is the same. For all amateur purposes the main line 
may be one hundred yards long—a good workable length—and 
this would carry sixty hooks placed apart at equal distances. 
The main and buoy lines should be somewhat stouter than an 
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ordinary sea handline, and the snooding for hook attachment 
of fine tanned hemp cord. Considering that flat fish chiefly 
reward the spiller setter, the hooks should be rather small, say 
flat-topped, tinned sea hooks about the size of No. 4 Limerick. 
The snooding lengths are usually 18 in. and their proper attach- 
ment to the main line is by a knot known as the “ clove hitch,’’ 
which any boatman or sailor would be pleased to show. The 
main line terminates in a loop at either end, to which the buoy 
lines are knotted in use, and the leads (or weights), which need 
not exceed 1 Ib., are secured about half a yard from the ends of 
the main line. As to the buoys, flat pieces of cork with holes in 
the centre can be procured from the professionals, and four pieces 
with a short stick run tightly through the holes makes a capital 
buoy. Buoy lines must be a few yards longer than the actual 
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Rough Sketch of Spiller. 


depth of a place to allow for the extreme height of a spring tide. 
When not in use or immediately preparatory to setting, a spiller 
is kept in a round basket about 18 in. diameter, though, indeed, 
a square wooden box would answer almost equally well. Those 
who are nice in their arrangements would have a rim of cork 
fixed just below the upper edge of the receptacle into which the 
hooks are stuck in rotation as the line is coiled circularly in the 
receptacle. 
The foregoing includes the entire gear required, but I might 
add that two small pieces of wood should be fixed at a spot on 
the outside of the receptacle, about 1 in. apart, and rising 6 in. 
over the edge to admit each hook as it is baited to hang between 
them, and so hold the lot secure and obviate tangling. It goes 
without saying that a boat must be employed for spillering, and 
while one man attends to the work a second is required at the 
oars. Asa rocky bottom would, for various reasons, be objection- 
able ground for shooting upon, a spiller is commonly laid down 
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(or shot) on such a bottom as sand, sandy ooze or fine shingle, 
and here flatfish—as plaice, dabs and flounders—are to be more 
particularly met with. Besides these, odd codling, pollack, 
whiting, pout, mackerel (in season) and sometimes a stray bass 
may come to hand, so that if variety is desired baits must be 
chosen accordingly where obtainable. As no bait equals lug- 
worm for flatfish, at least half the number of hooks may be baited 
with this lure; and these large, thick worms, dug up from the 
mud of estuaries and backwaters, can be cut into pieces to fit the 
hooks. Other useful baits are pieces of soft crab, squid and 
mackerel, which being tough can better withstand the attacks of 
small molluscs, which must be always expected, than softer baits, 
as herring or pilchard strips—most excellent if not eaten off by 
little green crabs, etc. Mussels are also good, more particularly 


Jam-hitch for attachment of buoy lines to loops of main line. 


if a bit stale and odorous. To bait with all these, except the last, 
the hook is simply run through at one end, then in and out twice 
and embedded. To bait mussels run the hook through the 
yellowish tongue, on through and bring out the barb at the tough 
part where the mussel attaches itself to the rock. 

Although a spiller may be laid down at any stage of the tide 
it may be accepted that the likeliest time is at one quarter or half 
flood, more especially that of a spring tide. It is unnecessary 
to leave it down for any great length of time—an hour would 
be the minimum, and I would suggest one and a-half hours 
as a good medium. | When a spiller is laid, and the buoy at 
either end in full view, it is advisable, before leaving it, to take 
some mark on the adjacent shore as well as an estimate of distance 
from the same as guides to picking it up readily. It is quite 
possible that a spiller may be robbed by ill-disposed people, i.e., 
taken up and put back minus hooked fish, but this seldom 
happens; still, all the better if the owner can find time to fish with 
rod or handline in its vicinity. 

So much for necessary prefatory remarks: Let us now pro- 
ceed to shoot our spiller, which we bring on board the boat neatly 
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coiled in its receptacle. The boat may be let drift or kept easy 
while the hooks are being baited, and, as this operation involves 
careful manipulation of the gear, it is well to be clear as to details. 
The receptacle is placed on the stern seat, touching the back- 
board, with the side containing the two little upright sticks facing 
the water behind. Baits, all cut up, are put ready to hand, but 
if fish-strips are to be used they should be cut just before baiting. 
Now, remove the buoys and their lines from the top of the coiled 
spiller where they lie separately, and, placing one conveniently, 
secure the other by a jam-hitch knot to the uppermost loop of 
the main line and throw it on the stern floor. You now come to 
the first lead (or weight), which will be left resting on the seat, 
and so to the first hook. This, when baited, is laid, hanging well 
down, between the two sticks. Proceed similarly with each 


Clove-hitch. 
To complete, pull tight with long end A and snip off B, but not too close. 


hook in rotation; they will hang down in a bunch between the 
sticks and give no trouble in removing. As you so place each 
hook, the main line rests a little to one side in short coils which 
cannot tangle. At length, you come to the second sinker and 
loop. Attach the other buoy-line to this loop, and cast out the 
buoy. Then let go the sinker, followed by the last hook baited, 
and pay out each hook as they come to hand until you come to 
the first bait, which is let down,-and the buoy already attached 
to the first loop thrown out. The shooting or setting is then 
completed. During the paying out of the line with its baited 
hooks the oarsman keeps the boat in extremely slow motion, 
occasionally ceasing rowing if desired, and acting exactly as 
directed by the spiller-layer. He moves the boat in a straight 
line away from the first buoy thrown out and, if properly done, 
the spiller will extend in a straight line without coils between its 


two buoys. 
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It is to be taken up as follows :—The boat’s approach must 
be stern first. Either one of the buoys and the lead or weight 
at that end are lifted, the buoy-line is unhitched, and the sinker 
placed in the receptacle. The oarsman reverses his rowing and 
now backs the boat almost imperceptibly, prepared to hold steady 
at a moment’s notice. As each hook comes to hand the fish are 
removed or baits taken off, and as the line is gradually coiled in 
the receptacle the hooks are stuck in regular rotation in the cork 
rim fixed on its upper outside edge. Then the last sinker comes 
up, and the buoy-line is removed. Finally, the buoy-lines are 
wound around their corks and placed on top of the main line 
now coiled up. This finishes the business and my description, 
which I trust I have made sufficiently clear. Half the fun of 
spillering lies in the curiosity incidental to dealing with an 


A 


To attach flattened hooks to snooding make a loose knot A, 
twist it into a figure of eight, double over the loops of the 
eight, run hook through both and pull tight, B. 


unknown quantity; in other words, one wonders what sort of fish 
each tugging captive will prove to be, and this very uncertainty 
gives a pleasurable excitement to what is, after all, a negative 
form of sea fishing. 

For fresh-water work a shorter spiller with fewer hooks if 
desired can be used, and I would suggest its being laid down 
on a fairly clean bottom in ponds, meres, canals or the dead 
(or nearly so) reaches of rivers other than trout streams, where 
a variety of fish are to be expected. But unless in absolutely free 
water care must be taken to have permission. The depth, as in 
salt water, should be first ascertained, so as to have the buoy-lines 
the proper length for the place to be exploited. Hooks might be 
sizes 4 and 6, kirby bend, with No. 9 for gentles and No. 10 treble 
for paste. Should pike be sought, two pike trebles on stout gimp 
would be a suitable attachment to be baited with a gudgeon, small 
dace or roach or frog. Hook snooding other than for pike to be 
of strong gut. For baits, lobworms, a bunch of gentles and rank 
cheese paste are sufficient to mention; and the way to bait them 
would be explained by any tackle-dealer or one of the numerous 
army of coarse fish anglers. 


Sport Scrapiana 


In the course of a letter from the front a Lieutenant in the 
Grenadier Guards says that in the dugout from which he was writing 
a pair of swallows were building a nest within three feet of his head. 
Both birds were bringing in dry grass for lining. They took no notice 
of their fellow occupants nor of the detonation of the guns. 


& 


The Amesican periodical Forest and Stream is responsible for 
answers to the question ‘‘ How fast can a dog run? ’’ Eskimo dogs, 
it appears, can travel 45 miles in four hours, and there is record of 
seven miles in half an hour. Ordinary domestic dogs at full speed 
‘‘run at the rate of 33 to 49 feet a second,’’ it is stated, though it 
is not quite clear what ‘‘ ordinary domestic dogs’’ include? In a 
recent trial a foxhound is alleged to have covered four miles in six 
and a-half minutes—a statement which is not credible. Greyhounds 
are used to run from 59 to 75 feet per‘ second, and it is said that 
‘“ horses cannot exceed 63 feet per second.’’? This is certainly incor- 
rect as will be evident when it is remarked that the five furlong record 


is 55°/, seconds. 
& 


One of Sir Basil Montgomery’s rabbit catchers lately took ten 
sheldrake’s eggs which he found in a rabbit hole on an island on 
Loch Leven, and put them under a-hen. Eight of them hatched out, 
but when they were about three weeks old the hen disappeared and 
could not be found for several hours. In the evening she turned up 
with fourteen young partridges which she had annexed. She 
mothered the ducks as well as the partridges, but ‘‘ did not like the 
ducks,’’ and six of them died. She then had a family of two ducks 
and twelve partridges, which she was bringing up when last heard of. 


& & 


Officers of the United States Army, who have recently bought 
350,000 remounts, state that they had great difficulty in finding the 
right type of horse. These failing, they were compelled to purchase 
a large number lacking agility and speed and otherwise falling below 
the accepted standard. The American remount authorities are unani- 
mous in urging the encouragement of racing in order to insure the 
best stamp of army horse. 


& & 


Supporters of the Turf are accustomed to being condemned by 
critics, of whom Mr. G. Lambert, M.P., is an average specimen. It 
would be extremely interesting to know the amount of service which 
has been rendered to sufferérs from the war by those who are called 
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‘‘racing men.’’ Nearly four years ago Mr. Mortimer Singer, for 
instance, turned his residence, Milton Hall, into a hospital for 
wounded soldiers and sailors, his brother, Mr. Washington Singer, 
sharing expenses. Sketches of the Turf careers of both brothers, it 
may be incidentally observed, have lately been given in this magazine. 


& & 


The magnitude of the Singer enterprise may be judged from the 
fact that up to early in last January no fewer than 3,424 patients 
had been received, 176 operations, all successful, had been _per- 
formed, and only a single death has occurred! Milton Hall has been 
entirely transformed in order to fit it for the purposes to which it is 
devoted. One minor item which helps to show the extent of the 
transformation is the provision of 73 lavatory basins. By this time 
the number of patients must have approached or reached 4,000. 
Mr. Mortimer Singer devotes most of his time to the good work, 
and Mrs. Singer undertakes practically the entire management of 
the nursing staff. Innumerable other examples might be quoted of 
the aid afforded in various ways by men associated with racing. 


& 


It need perhaps hardly be necessary to note that the opening of 
the grouse and black game is fixed for the 6th of August, as was the 
case last year. Gunners will necessarily have to depend to a great 
extent upon their own exertions, for walking must be the rule in 
places where few drivers are to be found, the worst of this being 
that the birds soon become well-nigh unapproachable. Another 
drawback is that so many of the old cocks, who would be disposed 
of were scientific driving the method employed, are likely to escape, 
to the detriment of the young birds. Less is heard of the difficulty 
of obtaining cartridges than was the case last year. Lack of petrol, 
however, will have a seriously adverse effect in certain districts. 


& & 


An encouraging circumstance in connection with racing is the 
remarkably high sums obtained for the winners of selling plates at 
Newmarket, these sales indicating the strong belief these purchasers 
must entertain as to the future of the sport. At the First and Second 
July Meetings six two-year-olds were offered after winning their 
races, and they made an aggregate of 3,530 guineas. This average 
of 588 guineas is considerably higher than pre-war records. Mr. 
Farquharson’s Fussy, bought in for 300 guineas, lowered the total. 
Green Fruit, a daughter of Greenback and Cherry Agnes, made 800 
guineas; Longdon, a son of Long Set and Lady Bountiful, 810 


guineas. 
&> 


Comparatively few horses were offered at the July sales, yet 
some good prices were reached. Comparison, an_ eight-year-old 
mare by William the Third, was sold for 1,000 guineas. _ Biplane, 
the same age, by Ayrshire, fetched 1,150 guineas, as did the two- 
year-old Altea, by William the Third—Alnmouth. Semiramide, by 
Cicero—Simony, made 1,850 guineas; Bacton Lad, by Bayardo, 2,000 
guineas, and a colt by Chaucer—Dictate, 1550 guineas. 


By W. H. BERRY. 


Our English Roads 

One of the most important matters from the point of view of 
the motorist ‘‘ who-used-to-be ’’ and ‘‘ who-hopes-to-be-again,”’ 
after the war, concerns the English roads. It may be remem- 
bered that when the roads in France were so poor (at the begin- 
ning of the second year of war) as to interfere with the effectiveness 
of the army, the authorities found it necessary to send over to 
France the best civilian road-maker in this country, thereby 
admitting that the job of repairing and building and keeping in 
the best state of efficiency the French roads used by the army, 
was beyond the power of any available military man. I don’t 
think anybody was inclined to grumble at this move at the time, 
and it is certain that there has been no cause for complaint. since. 

As a matter of fact the departure was a most pronounced 
success. Now, however, if it please you, the authorities in this 
country are inclined to dabble with the notion that the control of 
the roads, and with it not unimportant matters concerning new 
constructions and repairs, should pass into the hands of the 
military. First, you see, they admit the job is above the weight 
of the military—then they give it to the military! It is true that 
there are great numbers of elderly and not very efficient military 
men for whom jobs of sorts must be provided, yet in the 
opinion of every man who has given the matter a moment’s 
serious consideration, it would amount to folly of the supreme 
order to allow our English roads to be ‘‘ tinkered ’’ with. Per- 
sonally, I incline to the opinion that our English roads, even 
now, are quite as important in the matter of our ultimate victory 
in the field as those immediately behind the line, because so mahy 
supplies are sent to the coast towns by road. ; 

Last month Lord Montagu was proposing to ask the Govern- 
ment a series of questions in regard to this matter. For example, 
he asked H.M. Government :— 


(1) Whether it is proposed that the newly appointed Controller of Roads and 
Bridges in the United Kingdom (a military officer) shall control the construction, 
maintenance, and management of all roads in the United Kingdom; 
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(2) Whether this officer has had any experience of road construction, traffic 
management, or local government ; 


(3) How many officers and staff this new Military Control Department of 
Roads possess ; 
(4) What is the annual cost, including salaries, of the Controller and his staff ; 


(5) Whether the Road Board, the County Councils’ Association, and local 
authorities, county and borough councils, and district councils now responsible by 
law for road construction and maintenance have been consulted ; 


(6) Whether there is any intention of superseding or abolishing the Road Board 
or of continuing military control of roads and bridges after the end of the war ; 


(7) What statutory authority, if any, the new Military Controller possesses 
enabling him to interfere with and override the considered policy and wishes of 
local authorities, and whether any special legislation is proposed to authorise inter- 
ference with roads and bridges now maintained almost wholly by the ratepayers ; 


(8) Whether in the new organisation there are any representatives of the 
interests of the users of roads or owners of vehicles; and to move for Papers. 


At the time of writing the questions have not been asked, 
and, therefore, it is not possible to indicate the nature of the 
replies. 


The Automobile Association 

On the 10th of last month Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P., 
occupied his usual position as Chairman at the Annual Meeting 
of the Automobile Association and Motor Union, which was the 
fourth to be held under war conditions. The speeches were 
particularly interesting, and the Chairman’s statement that joy- 
riding in this country had practically come to an end, and that 
motorists were using their vehicles for the benefit of the com- 
munity and were doing whatever lay in their power to help the 
country in this time of need, was more than borne out by a letter 
from Sir John Cadman, Chief of H.M. Petroleum Executive, 
which said, amongst other things: ‘‘ Mr. Long would be much 
obliged if you would, on the occasion of the Annual Meeting of 
the Automobile Association, take the opportunity of thanking the 
motoring community for the sacrifices which they have so will- 
ingly made in the national emergency.”’ 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks said that the membership of the A.A. 
and M.U. had, somewhat naturally, fallen off during the war, 
but the indications were healthy in the extreme and he confi- 
dently looked forward to a bigger membership than ever with the 
return of more normal conditions. Our roads had been cut up 
by war-time traffic, but the Association was determined that road 
construction and repair should be taken up as soon as _ possible 
after the cessation of hostilities. The taxes definitely paid by 
motorists to the end of road improvement and repair should, if 
the A.A. and M.U. had any voice at all in the matter, not be 
diverted to any other purpose. It was proposed to spend £5,000 
for the renovation of the national sign-posts which during the 
war had fallen into a state of disrepair, whenever work in this 
direction could be resumed. The fuel question was being closely 
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watched, and the A.A. intended to encourage the production of 
benzol and the use of coal-gas. The views of the executive had 
been put very strongly before the Select Committee on Luxury 
Duty with the object of impressing upon that Committee the 
simple fact that the utilitarian motor vehicle of to-day could, 
except in a very small percentage of cases, not be classed as a 
luxury. 


Roads after the War 


Mr. Rees Jeffreys, the Secretary of the Road Board, read an 
interesting paper recently before the Town Planning Institute. 
He pointed out how we were at a disadvantage in the matter of 
our roads owing to divided control. For example, just one short 
stretch of main road may—in fact in many instances it actually 
does—come within the governing areas of half-a-dozen different 
authorities, each of which might—and does, also—hold different 
views about the road problem and how it should be handled. In 
the Metropolis alone there is one county council, one city council 
and twenty-eight borough councils, and to secure a_ uniform 
treatment of the road question becomes a matter of some difficulty. 
Mr. Rees Jeffreys, then, advised the formation and establishment 
of a permanent commission on the powers and boundaries of 
local authorities, which would be associated with, but not con- 
trolled by, the Local Government Board. This new body would, 
in effect, act in an advisory and almost, in a way, in an executive 
position, inasmuch as it would suggest to the various local autho- 
rities what exactly was needed in regard to the roads under their 
control and the best means of carrying out the work. 

The Local Government Board would have the power of con- 
firming the schemes of the Commissioners, and so uniformity of 
treatment could be brought about because in the event of a big 
scheme being agreed on special powers could be assigned to 
one particular body to carry the whole thing through from begin- 
ning to end. It is estimated that at the present time £50,000,000 
would barely cover the cost of carrying out the road work now 
needed, because there are about 15,000 miles of important roads 
needing reconstruction—not repair, be it noted—and_ several 
hundred bridges which need broadening and strengthening or 
completely rebuilding. Fortunately, although the roads have, 
perforce, been allowed to fall into a bad state of disrepair during 
the war, there has come into existence a big force of engineers, 
surveyors, and workers, who have made a speciality of road 
construction and repair during the war. It would be rather 
stupid to waste this skilled and trained material which, of course, 
has been brought into being at the national cost, and, therefore, 
the staffs now at work both in this country and in France could 
very well be put to road work with the return of peace in this 
country. 
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Apart altogether from the importance of the main roads, the 
war has brought home to us the fact that we cannot afford to 
waste any part of this country, but it is of little use turning the 
more isolated sections into small holdings and useful agricultural 
land unless means exist of getting produce to the more 
densely populated areas. Railways, by reason of the heavy 
initial expense, are out of the question for this purpose. Aircraft 
is a matter of the future, but roads and motor vehicles are a matter 
of the day on which the war ends. 


Rounding up Motorists 


The police have received many complaints alleging the 
illegal use of petrol. Some took the form that a_ blind 
eye was turned on the suspicious use of motor vehicles in the 
Metropolis as compared with the provinces; in addition, a 
great many of what might be called personal complaints were 
received by the police wherein some person, possibly rankling 
under a grievance owing to inability to secure a petrol licence at 
all, alleged misuse of petrol against some specific individual or 
firm. In the result, a grand round up of motorists took place in 
London two or three weeks ago. The police dealt with civilian 
motor vehicles of all sorts, while the military made themselves 
responsible for the questioning of everything motor-like that 
purported to be engaged in Service work. The number of 
prosecutions to follow is not so great as was anticipated in some 
quarters, and although some for the illegal use of petrol were 
instituted, other troubles were that the Inland Revenue tax 
had been evaded, or that the drivers had allowed their licences 
to expire. No doubt we shall have other round--ups of the same 
nature both in London and the provinces. One is reminded of 
a story told of an Irish prosecution wherein counsel queried 
as to where the petrol in question had been obtained. ‘‘ There 
are,’’ retorted a witness, “‘a hundred and one odd ways of 
obtaining petrol these days.’’ ‘‘ The odd one,’’ remarked coun- 
sel, dryly, ‘‘ will be enough for me.” 


The American Aircraft Engines 


From all accounts the initial difficulties experienced with the 
Liberty aircraft engines have been eliminated, and quantity pro- 
duction is now proceeding. From what I can gather from those 
who ought to be in a position to know, the designers went astray 
a little in the matters of ignition and lubrication, and, curiouslv 
enough, the alterations made in the latest types are, for the most 
part, simply a reversion to the first designs. The Packard Motor 
Car Company is now producing twenty-five Liberty aircraft 
engines daily. The Ford Company has its eye on a tremendous 
output. The Curtis Company, since it has been taken over by 
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the Willys-Overland interests, has jumped the value of its monthly 
output from £100,000 to approximately £2,500,000. The 
Marmon Company is just settling into its stride, and the Hall- 
Scott concern is building ten units daily. 

These are simply typical instances. There are many more 
concerns building the engines, and as the works get into their 
stride, production will continually increase. Take the matter of 
cylinders alone: in the first place these were, following European 
practice, made from the solid billet, the cost being comparatively 
high and the time taken not inconsiderable. The Ford Company 
came to the rescue with a means of producing the cylinders out 
of seamless steel tubing, which is punched into shape in four 
operations and which then needs a minimum of machining and 
finishing. Since January last the cost of making cylinders by 
the new process has been halved, and further big reductions in 
manufacturing cost are directly in sight, but even now the 
cylinders go through the Ford factory in one hundred thousand 
batches. Aircraft has, in fact, developed into a manufacturing 
battle between the Central Empires and the Allies, and it must 
be obvious to every informed person in the former that the Allies 
have already won the game. 
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UEL is a prime necessity of industry 
Hs commerce, and the scientific 

utilisation of our coal supplies—which 
are being drained at an alarming rate in 
proportion to those of our rivals—is a sub- 
ject which calls for serious consideration by 
all concerned in the management of an 
industrial or a commercial undertaking or 
of a home. 

To burn crude coal is unscientific and 
criminally wasteful: to burn gas—its puri- 
fied essence-—with due economy ensures 
all-round saving and is as beneficial to the 
individual as to the nation. 

Coal is in various ways essential to our 
industrial supremacy : it is the mainstay of 
our manufactures, and as an export assists 
more than any other commodity in keeping 
up the rate of exchange. 

For posterity’s sake, then, as well as for 
our own our motto should be “‘Save Coal”. 
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Hunting. 
HUNTING (Badminton Library). By His GRacE THE 
EicutH Duke or BEAuFoRT, K.G,, Mowsray 
etc. with and 54 illustrations 


in text. Postag 
THE By Cuarces RIcHARD- 
THE COMPLETE “HORSEMAN.” “By W. Scartu Dixon. 
PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. By Cuar_Les 
RicHaRDSON. Postage 3d. ... bes 
THE FOX (Fur, Feather a d Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
Dace, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 
RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. MacPHERsOn; Deer Stalking by 
CAMERON LocuieEL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 
Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES 
Nith 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
witb, Ure IN ceNTRAL AFRICA. By Denis D. 
MODERN. WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 


Burn Meurvocn. With 100 Post- 
age 6d. 
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RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library’. By CaprTatn 
Rosert WEIR, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dace, 
Tue Late Duke or Beaufort, THE Ear OF 
AND With 26 plates 

35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. ... 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By THe oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon. F. LAwWLeEy, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFrep E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Post»ge 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruck Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

THE Tables showing their Successes 


KLYN. Postage 1/- 
REGISTER oF iF THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS, By F.M.P, 


DRIVING “(Badminton Library). By His Grace THE 
E1cutH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 
Postage 

DRIVING. Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Mayor R. S. 
Tinmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs. plans 
and ¢rawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. a 


Golf. 


By Horace G. Hutcuin- 
SON. etc. With plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d 

THE COMPLETE GOLFER, 
Postage 6d... one 


GOLF (Badminton Library). 


By Harry VARDON. 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. Hucu Davigs. Postage 6d. 


THE: COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. Ww. J. 
Strap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHOLMONDELFY- 
PENNELL, etc. 
Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & humer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. ... 
Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
and numerous illustrations of the Tackle, etc. 
Postage 6d. a 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series’ By ee ii: A. E. 
GaTHORNE-Harpy. With chap ers on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Penn nt 
and Cookery by Alexand r Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. wa 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His ies THE 
Duke oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes ae With 
12 illustrations. Posta:e 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Wi LIAM 
Senior Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Poye, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA — 


By 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By RAawpon B. Lee, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated bad ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. oa 


MGDERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog. 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Berd Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The The Chow 

Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d 

THE FOX TERR Rawpon B. Lee. Illustrated 

by ARTHUR WaRDLE. Postage Sd. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and_ Prairie 21s. 0d.; Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking, Ist. Edition 1838, £4 4s.;. Buxton’s Short Stalks, 
2vols., £2 2s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of a Stage Coach- 
man, 3 vols., 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker's Deer Parks and Paddocks 
of England, 1892. £3 3s.; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 1854. £3 3s.; 
The British Tneroughbred Horse by Wm. Allison illustrated 
1901, £2 10; Sport and Life in Hunting Grounds of Western 
America and British Columbia by W. A Baillie Grohman 1900, 
15s.; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, Northern 
and Central India by Brigadier General A, A. A. Kinloch 1892. 
25/-; Trees: A Woodland Note-bo: k by Rt. Hon. $ir H. Max- 
well, beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe 1915- (pub. 45/- net.) 
25/-; Life and Habits of the Badger by J, F. Blakeborough and 
Sir A. E, Pease, illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his 
Hounds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly; 
How to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
Wlustrated including 8 colcured plates 1895, 18/-; Tauntons 
Lortraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
£5 12s 6d.; Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Gallwey. 
1896, 21/-; Folkard’s The Wild-Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 
1875, 30/-. The Fly Fisher's Entomology by A. Ronalds, 1856, 
18/-- BAKER'S GREAT BO KSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


HORSES 


SHETLAND Ponies.—A large selection well-trained, quiet 
Ponies, for children and harness. all colours and heights, 30 in. to 
42in, at moderate prices, carriage paid.—G. STEPHEN, Fraehead, 
lerryhill. Aberdeen 


CHII.DREN’S Ponies.—Mrs. igby has thorcughly reliable 
ones for riding or harness, from 9 hands to 13.3. Shetland 
Ponies also supplied. Week's trial given.—Over Hall, Winsford, 
Cheshire. 


RIDE or Drive Mare, five years, 14, 3}. upto 13st. 7lb. carries 
a lady, being hunted, good jumper and hack, fast, sound ; photo ; 


65 guineas.—N, Crowper, Partney Grange, Spilsby. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices 
Can be tried at o: r private shooting range.—For List and par- 
apply to HoLLAND & HoLLanpD LTp., 98 New Bond St., 
.onden, W. 


DOGS 


SPANIELS, Retrievers, Setters & Pointers. perfectly trained, 
can be tried here or had on trial on my usual terms, All breeds 
of Terriers, house trained, and a few to gun and ferrets. Stud 
Dogs and Puppies. Booklet on application—WuntTon SMITH, 
The Beeches. Boreham Wood, Herts, Elstree Station, M.R. 
Telephone, 3 Elstree. 


LEWIS and 
HOMESPUNS 


Special light weights 


Real HARRIS, 
SHETLAND 


Direct from the makers. 
for Ladies wear—all shades, 


Patterns and Prices on application. 
S, A. NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway SCOTLAND 


State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


In view of the shortage of fodder and of fit horses, many draught animals 
are being underfed and overworked, with consequent increase of cruelty. 
The Council of the R.S.P.C.A. being unable to place as many Inspectors in 
the Streets of London as in pre-war days, invite animal lovers with a really 
practical knowledge of horses and their management, to undertake voluntary 


street patrol. 


Only people with such practical experience will be accepted, 


and they will be asked to patrol definite areas at times and places to be 
arranged, as faras possible to suit their own convenience, 


APPLICATION by letter only, 


with credentials, 


TO THE CHIEF SECRETARY— 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 105 JERMYN St., S.W.1 


A HUT or TENT of the CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act 1916). 


is often the 


LAST BIT OF HEL 


aman gets before going 
Over the top, and the 


FIRST BIT OF. HELP 


he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and weary. 
In Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Malta, Salonica, Mesopotamia, East Africa, France, the United Kingdom, 
IN THE MUD AND SLUSH OF THE WEST FRONT, Church Army Recreation Huts, Tents, Dug-outs, 
Clubs, Barges, Kitchen Cars and other centres, about 700 in all, are daily giving untold comfort 
and cheer to 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF OUR BRAVE MEN 
A HUT costs £500, a TENT £300, fully equipped; Maintenance £200 , early. 
More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance. 


Cheques crossed ‘“Barclay's. ale Church Army,"’ payable to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D', Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston St., 
Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY. 


BRANCHES 
49 -MOORGATE STREET-EC 
145-CANNON STREET 
45: QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
16-LONDON STREET EC 
66-CHEAPSIDE - - 


(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 
12/6 


BRANCHES 
-42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
99 STRAND -W:C 
103-STRAND-W-C 
17 -BILLITER STREET EC 


127-HIGH HOLBORN: - 


_DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


SHOW - POSTAL DEP 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER 


The 
BADMINTON 


Magazine 


NEW GOVERNMENT: ORDER 


We wish again to call special attention to the order which 
has been made stopping the supply of Magazines on the “Sale 
or Return”? System, rendering it necessary that an order should 
be given toa newsagent fora copy of The Badminton Magazine 
to be delivered regularly every month, or by subscribing direct 


and receiving it by post. 


As all our readers should attend to this at once, we append 
an Order Form which should be filled up and left with a news- 
agent or sent to this office. We urge those who have not already 
given in their order for the regular supply of The Badminton 


Magazine to fill up this form immediately. 


12 tr 12 


shillings months 
post free 


Badminton Subscription Form 


Please send “ The Badminton Magazine,” for. months, for which 


Name 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. Address 
One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
13/- Canada. 
16/- Elsewhere. 


| 
t 
| 
To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.’ 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A Variety of 
ENJOYABLE DISHES 


can be madefrom VEGETABLES, 
Eaas, FIsH, CHEESE and other 
War-time fare, with the help 
of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


WX 


Ss 


8315 CITY. 


WILLIAM SOANES, 


72 & 73 Temple Chambers, London E.C.4 


WASTE PAPER 


All Classes Purchased and 
Collected for Prompt Cash. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION 


*PHONE 8315 CITY. 


G: 
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Che Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


No. 277. AUGUST, 1918 


CONTENTS. 


PORTSMEN OF MARK—LXVII. MAJOR-GEN. LORD FALMOUTH By THE EDITOR 705 
UTH ESK WATER—A Poem By H. C.J. 
LOOK ROUND By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 712 

ADDING By N. H. 719 


E OPEN-AIR SWIMMING BATHS AND PONDS OF LONDON 
Written and Illustrated by CLIVE HOLLAND 724 


JUST DEBTS,” By H. W. MOTTRAM 733 
HE ARENA OF NATURE ... .. By GEORGE FREDERICK LEES. 
Illustrated by JACQUES BOYER 741 

CHRONICLE OF THE CHASE By VERDERER 753 
HE REVERIES OF A NATURALIST ae ra ... By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 758 
OUGH BADGER HOUNDS SNAFFLE" Drawings by Miss FORSTER KNIGHT 766 
HOW TO SET A SPILLER ... By G. GARROW GREEN 771 
MOTORING ... By H. W. BERRY 778 


aes oS 4 fx All Editorial Communi cations should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 
f the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
utisfaction. | They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be 
‘turned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 12/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


(Regd, Trade Mark). 


IDEAL for Day and Night 


Wear of every Description. 


Write to the Manufacturcrs or pattern booklet, ‘‘ The Story of ‘ Viyella."’ 
Wm. Ho'l.ns & Co., Ltd. (Trade only) 7b Viye'la House. New:ate St., London F..C.1. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO ATLANTIC ISLES 
EGYPT STRAITS CHINA JAPAN &é 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET C° 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


R 
@ 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C9, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON.w.c.2, 


WON Ni *44 TE PBUNOIVLE RALUK ONARPCNING 
7 FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


‘War made in earnest maketh wars to cease, 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of excercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your 
nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 
liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 
properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 
Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 

qs i) are sure to follow. 
CAUTION.—Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle and capsule, and remember that 
a “FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


Do not be imposed upon by Imitations. 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, 'S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


oyal National Lifeboat Institution 


THE LIFEBOATS AND THE WAR 


BK iets: Submarines and Mines, employed with THERE IS NO SUBSIDY 


FROM THE STATE. 


barbarous inhumanity, have destroyed Thousands 
of Lives of non-combatants, Women and Children. 
THE LIFEBOATS HAVE, with splendid courage, 
endurance, and humanity, Rescued over 3,700 Lives 
for Britain and her Allies and Neutrals. 
] 276 LIVES have been rescued from H.M. Ships 
’ and other vessels which have been mined, tor- 
oed, or otherwise in jeopardy through the action 


If you have any Relative or 
Friend fighting on sea or land, 
you have a Personal Stake 
in the Lifeboat Service. 


= 
= 


of the enemy. 

The Lifeboats have thus given back to Britain and her 
Allies thousands of men, the majority of whom were 
serving in the Naval and Military Forces of the Crown. 


The receipts of the Institution in 1916 were 222,000 
LESS than in 1915, although 1916 was a Reccrd for the 
number of lives rescued 1,301 


Many Lifeboats will be 
needed after the War. A 
Motor-boat costs £4,000. 


Full endowment 
in perpetuity, £8,500. 


Please send a DONATION TO-DAY and help us to DEFEAT 
the Submarine and Mine attacks on our Gallant Men. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 22 CHARING CROSS Rd., London W.C. 2 


And vigorous prosecution hastens peace.” —Tuke. 
~ 
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AFTER THE WAR 


the country-side will retain all the charms of pre-war days, and to th 


SUNBEAM 


owner those pleasures will be accessible with the greatest 
ease. Never has Sunbeam quality been so decided as 
it will be in the post-war models. The production of 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


alone has! added laurels to the Sunbeam name. Priority 
of delivery of post-war models will be secured by the 
receipt of your enquiry now. 


+ 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. Manchester: 106, Deansgate. 


Lendon and District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd., 73 New Bond Street, W.!. 
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